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Lay Roofs that Don’t Talk Back 


What does that mean? It means roofs that don’t 
rot or rust—roofs that don’t need painting or 
patching—roofs that don’t catch fire from flying 
sparks. It means Barrett Roofings. 


Once you lay Barrett Roofings you'll hear no 
more complaints from the house tops. And that 
means no more worry about leaks—no more digging 
down in your pocket for upkeep expense. Sixty- 
six years of experience have taught The Barrett 
Company how to make roofs that don’t talk back. 


For Your House—A roof of Barrett Shingles 
gives lasting weather-tight protection—adds beauty 
and color. ‘Their weather-surface is everlasting 
mineral in pleasing soft shades. And these rugged 
shingles are highly fire-resistant. Flying sparks or 
burning embers burn out harmlessly on_ their 
surface. This is important to people who live far 
from a fire department. 

For Barns, Sheds, etc.—there is Barrett Min- 
eral-Surfaced Roofing, the most attractive roll 
roofing made. It, too, is fire-resisting—surfaced 
with unfading mineral in the same pleasing colors. 
If you don’t want color in the roofs of your barns 
there is Barrett Smooth-Surfaced Roll Roofing— 
tough, durable, inexpensive, easy to lay. 


Call on the Barrett dealer nearest you. Ask to 
see Barrett Roofings. (Leading lumber, building 
supply and hardware merchants carry 
them). There’s a Barrett Roofing that is 
100% right for any building on your farm. 





ROOFINGS 


In Canada: The Barrett Company, Limited, 2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que., Canada MN dv ha ng bh AGa ves see wen nnKes State... .cecceeserss 


Everlastic 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 


A roll roofing of best grade roofing 
felt, saturated with high grade water- 
proofing material. Made in medium 
and heavy weights. Tough, pliable, 
elastic, durable, low in price, and 
easy to lay. 

Everlastic 

Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


A beautiful and enduring roll roof- 
ing. Mineral-surfaced in red, green or 
blue-black. Popular for bungalows, 
garages, farm buiidings. 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 


Handsome enough for the expensive 
home, economical enough for small 
farm house or cottage. Mineral-sur- 
faced in beautiful shades of red, green, 
or blue-black, with extra-thick, extra- 
rigid base. Size 8” x 1234”. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Identical in shape with Giant 
Shingles but not quite as heavy. 
Mineral-surfaced in same beautiful 
colors. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
Four shingles to a strip. Mineral- 
surfaced in red, green, or blue-black. 
Two sizes—1o or 12% inches deep, 
both 32 inches long, providing two 
or three-ply roof. 
Everlastic 
Octagonal Strip Shingles 
The newest mineral-surfaced strip 
shingle. Colors: red, green, or blue- 


black. Can be laid in novel designs 
by interchanging color strips. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 








THE BARRETT COMPANY, 
40 Rector St., New York 


I have checked the buildings on my farm that need new roofs. 
Please send me free literature describing roofing suitable for 
the building (or buildings) checked. 
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Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs 
no swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- 
ments, and does not devote one-half its 
space to telling how good the other half is. 


It is practical, always honest, clean, faith- 
ful; full of sunshine and gumption. Its 
motto: No partisan politics, but farmers 
at the first table; no truce to monopoly, 
and fair play to all men. Contributions 
invited from all persons possessing gump- 
tion and knowledge, who know. what's 
what and who can stop after saying it. 

The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1.00s 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 
fifty cents, one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are teustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 


tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.’ This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 











advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig's i 

















GOING TO THE FAIR? 
WEAR YOUR OLD SHOES 
AND BE COMFORTABLE 
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Welcome! 
S many st is not the time when we get 


many subscriptions, as a rule; in July 
and August we usually average less than 
a thousand a day, in fact. 

But this year we have received so many 
new subscribers and renewals, on top of the 
biggest winter and spring subscription seasons 
we ever had, that we just must stop a 
moment and extend our new friends a hearty 
welcome. We like you and hope you will 
like us. 

Incidentally, you may be interested to 
know that you have joined what is by far 
the largest circle of farm folks in the world 
or in history. The list of Our Folks is about 
200,000 larger than that of any other farm 
paper—from five to ten times as large as 
most of them. And it hasn’t stopped grow- 
ing, either; make no mistake about that. 
“Better and bigger’ is one of our watchwords. 


a 


Who are you going to vote for, for President? 
If you haven’t told us before this, won’t you 
do it right away, on a postal card? See 
page six. 

seein Sea 


Fertilizers, : hingotne Wheat, 
and Other Interesting 
Reading 


Dr. W. J. Spillman, whose name is so fa- 
miliar to many of Our Folks, has lately been 
doing some special work for the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington. One of the 
things he has dug out is the surprising way 
in which, we can figure by mathematics how 
much fertilizer it will pay to apply to a crop; 
the close correspondence between what the 





t= Entered as Second-class matter in ac- 
cordance with the Postal Laws, at the Post- 
offices at Philadelphia, Pa., Lima, Ohio, 
St. Louis, Mo., and La Crosse, Wis. 











figures show, and what actually happens 
when we put the fertilizer on the land, is very 
striking. Dr. Spillman will have an article 
explaining the principle of the thing in next 
month’s issue. 

We once heard our good friend Editor 
Bayard of the National Stockman and Farmer 
say that he had never been able to get a 
satisfactory definition of what ‘‘orderly 
marketing” is, and didn’t expect to. That 
was a couple of years ago, and maybe some- 
body can tell him by this time. However 
that may be, another friend of ours, James E. 
Boyle of Cornell, is a good deal in the same 
attitude of mind. He believes that when a 
farmer has a thing to sell, the thing to do is 
to sell it, and he has the figures to show that 
over a period of years the wheat farmer, at 
least, will be just as well off following this 
plan as feeding out his wheat gradually. 
However you may regard this theory, you 
will want to read the article. Coming in 
September. 

Next month we will also hi: ave a new 
article by George M. Rommel on “Grading 
Up Purebreds,” with many interesting 
pictures. Malcolm C. Cutting contributes 
the first of two articles on the ‘‘scandals’’ in 
the South St. Paul stockyards—a subject of 
great interest to stock shippers everywhere. 
H. T. Dobbins will tell the story of the bank 
deposit guarantee laws in force in certain 
central western states, and explain just how 
they work in practise.. Bankers are mostly 
opposed to such an arrangement, but we 
think Dobbins’s article puts it in a very 
different light. 


September will be, in fact, jam up with 


interesting reading; at this writing it looks . 


like a very fine issue indeed. Here are the 
titles of some of the other articles it will 
contain; look ’em over: 
“New Treatment for W heat Smut.’ 
‘‘Mecklenburg Paints Up.” 
“Handling ‘Trucked In’ Stock.” 
“The Joint Deed.”’ 
“More About Dalea.”’ 
‘*Nut Seedlings.”’ 
Story ‘‘The Old Indian Spring.” 
“Doctoring Livestock.” 
‘Red Polled Patriarchs.”’ 
“Feeding Milk Goats.” 
‘Keeping Layers That Lay.’ 
‘‘A Unique Scholarship Fund.” 
“Pickles—Pungent, and Popular.”’ 
‘Canning Soup Mixtures.” 
‘Plant Trees, Shrubs and Vines for the 
Birds.”’ 
‘‘What a Funny Bird Is the Pelican!” 
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How do you like Loren Holmwood’s cover 
picture on this issue? We promised last 
month that it would be a good one, and if 
you don’t get a smile out of the troubles 
of Percy, we will sure be surprised. Next 
month will come another cover just as good, 
with a girl in it afflicted with ‘‘Hollywood- 
itis,’’ or whatever it is you get when you are 
crazy to be a movie actress. Watch for it! 


at 


Need Advice? 


If you don’t take advantage of the National 
Service we offer to all Our Folks, it’s your 
loss. Maybe you don’t need any kind of 
information, help, or advice. If so, fine—we 
are very glad. If you do need anything of 
the sort, this is the place to come, It’s free. 




















Kitty—“Say! I'd take a little of this*catnip if I 


thought you wouldn’t squeal on me.” Nobody 

likes squealing, and nobody likes a farm paper 

that squeals all the time. That’s why The Farm 

Journal aims to look on the bright side of things 
—to grin rather than groan 
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The New Ward Catalogue is Ready 
One Copy is Yours—Free 


One copy of this new 728-page Fall and 
Winter catalogue is ready for you. It 
costs you absolutely nothing. Asking 
for it puts you under no obligation. 

You need only fill in and return the 
coupon. We will send the catalogue free. 

We want you to find out how valua- 
ble this book will be to you. We want 
you to learn how much it will save you 
and your family. 


Our Force of Merchandise Ex- 
perts and $50,000,000 Cash 
Produced Thousands of Bargains 


Every buyer of ours is a.merchandise 
expert. He knows quality and how to 
get it. He knows value and where to 
get it. 

He is free to go anywhere—in Amer- 


Montgome 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


ica or in Europe—anywhere to get the 
best goods for our customers at the 
lowest prices. Millions in cash are 
available. And his first consideration is 
—get the quality our customers want 
and get it at prices that give our cus- 
tomers most for their money. 


500,000 New Customers Won 
By Our Big Values Last Year 


500,000 more people bought from Ward’s 
last year than ever before. In three 
years our customers have doubled their 
total purchases from Weard’s! Why? 
Because Ward’s prices brought them a 
saving. Because they got more in ac- 
tual value. We never sacrifice quality 
to make a low price. We offer no price 
baits. We sell only the kind of goods 
that stand inspection and use. 


ESTABLISHED 187 


This catalogue in 
your home means 
money saved. 

Mail the coupon below 

















Your Order Shipped Within 24 Hours 


With a saving, with your satisfac- 

tion guaranteed, with the quality 

of everything you buy backed by 

a fifty-two year old reputation for 

selling honest goods—with these 

advantages you are also assured 

prompt service. Most ofour orders 

are shipped within 24 hours, nearly 

all in 48 hours. , 
So use the coupon. Get the new { |! 

catalogue. Investigate. Compare ' 

prices. See for yourself the savings 

that may be yours, 


PE RY elk Mee es 
a ee 


(PRebobenetesedwhcks dete ce 


o MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. Dept. 76-H 


i » Kansas City, St. Paul, Portland, Ore., 
' , Cal. Ft. Worth 4 
E (Mail this coupon to our house nearest you) a 
— Please mail me my free copy of Montgomery oy 
§ Ward’s complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. ié 
t os 
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The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


ST. PAUL 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
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OAKLAND, CAL. 
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Practical Not Fancy Farming 


ht, 1924, by Wilmer Atkinson Company 


Price, Five Cents 











High Farming at Elmwood 
By T. Webb 


EAR Mr. Editor: 
In this vicinity, which as you know 


is classed as dairy country, the cause 
of most quarreling among neighbors for the 
last few years has been the pooling or non- 
pooling of milk. I suppose there is the 
usual run of quarrels over line fences, cows 
in the neighbor’s corn, hens in the neigh- 
bor’s garden, sheep-killing dogs, politics, 
religion, and ‘backing up’’ quarrels of 
children. This list covers most of 


fore he would switch his support to one of 
the smaller groups. However, we both feel 
that the League has done about as well as 
can be expected under all the circumstances, 
and we have no serious criticisms.to make. 

The milk price is not what it should be, 
by a long shot, though I notice the farmers 
who do the most complaining are the ones 
who raise the least feeds on their own farms. 

The hot weather early in July was very 
trying 6n the Elmwoed family, and we are 
genuinely worried over Mrs. Biggle’s health. 
She returned from Florida in the spring 


Dog-Days 
By Walt Mason 


HE sun trails on, across the brassy 
Te. the grass is brown, the earth is 
hard and dry, the trees are drooping in 

the yellow glare, the birds are swooning in 
the torrid air, and melting man cries out— 
alas, in vain!—“I’d give three bones to see 
a good wet rain!’ Men stand and gasp, 
apostrophize the heat, where moulting elms 
cast shade upon the street, relate old tales, 
and say they will be durned, if ever yet they 
were so scorched and burned. The 





the things that lead to unplegsant- 
ness between families, as far as I 
have observed. 

But all of them put together have 
not made so much trouble as the 
differences of opinion as to the best 
way to market the products of our 
cows. Elmwood is at a point where 
the ‘milk sheds” of two big cities 
overlap a little, so that a dairyman 
in our neighborhood really has the 
choice of five different outlets, if you 
count as one of them the old system 
of selling directly and independently. 

This makes the situation even 
more confused; when none. of the 
organizations are making a regular 
drive for new members, there is 
likely to be some agent of the milk 
dealers snooping around and trying 
to get dairymen dissatisfied, so that 
they will not renew their contracts 
when the time expires. When 
neither of these things is on foot, 
there is always some heated debate 
between farmers in different groups, 
that frequently leads to outright 











quarrels. 

Grange and Farm Bureau meet- 
ings long ago found tlfat the subject of milk 
marketing would have to be left out-of the 
program, if they did not want the meetings 
to turn into a free-for-all. But nothing can 
stop the arguments at the milk stations, 
railroad stations, and wherever else dairy- 
men meet; and the local newspaper, which 
happens to be a bitter anti-pool sheet, keeps 
the pot boiling steadily. 

I try to keep out of the fighting all I can. 
Judge Biggle belongs, as I think I have told 
you, to the biggest pool shipping milk to 
the biggest city, but of course with our few 
cows we do not “cut much ice’ inthe milk 
business of the neighborhood. Judge Biggle 

lieves in size as an essential thing in any 
selling organization, and he would overlook 
& good many mistakes in management be- 


Surely this is not the right way to market milk 


looking very thin and frail, and she has 
never gained enough strength even to work 
among her beloved flowers. Jacob Biggle 
worries about her constantly, and alto- 
gether our household is rather a sad and 
quiet one. T. Webb. 
Sgechajelblcinipoiacs 

Peter Tumbledown has a lightning-rod on his 
barn—or rather on part of his barn. When 
Peter built an addition to his cow stable, 
years ago, he unfastened the lightning-rod at 
the ground, to be oul of the way while building 
was going on. He never connected it again; 
and as the addition to the stable makes the 
rod too short to reach the ground, it just 
hangs down the side. As a device for making 
sure the barn will be struck by lightning, i 
can’t be beat. But that’s Peter, all over. 


women rest in hammock and in 
chair, and with their fans attempt 
to stir the air; in modest terms they 
say. there is no sense in heat that 
melts the knotholes in a fence. The 
little kids don’t play upon the street, 
but hang around and talk of prick- 
ly heat. The wilting dogs, for 
which these days were named, crawl 
in their holes, embarrassed and 
ashamed. Cheer up, sad hearts, 
and think about the coal for which 
you soon must blow the hard- 
earned roll! Full soon these days 
of tortire will be gone—how will 
you then redeem your duds from 
pawn—the duds you’ll need to keep 
your systems warm, and _ shield 
your whiskers from the bitter 
storm? 


———— 





The Farm Journal Says: 


Even the dullest brain cam think 
up reasons for not getting up. : 
yw & 

Uncle Levi Zink calculates that 
43.3 per cent of divorces will be 
eliminated automatically when 
some one invents a substitute for the snore. 

» w 

Something tells us the Prince’ of Wales 
is the favorite public man of the steam- 
ship ticket agents. 

» 6 

We sometimes think people who think 
people are the scum of the earth are the 
scum of the earth. 

» & 

How inhuman they were in the Dark 
Ages, breaking people upon the wheel; in 
1924 we crush ’em underneath. 

» & 

We understand, now—these radio bed- 
time stories are designed to bore the kids 
so they fall asleep in self-defence. 
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A Bad Corn Season 


By. B. W. Snow 

















out parallel in the history of crop 

reporting. Under normal conditions a 
large share of the crop in the central Corn 
Belt is expected to be laid by on _Inde- 
pendence Day. This year over that district 
corn averages from two inches to a foot 
high, a little is still to plant, a great deal of 
needed replanting has not been done, and 
the greater part of the acreage has only been 
cultivated once. A big percentage of the 
area is lost in weeds ae grass, and some 
abandonment of acreage is inevitable. From 
Ohio to the Missouri River June not only 
brought excessive rainfall but it was so con- 
tinuous that there was almost no oppor- 
tunity to prosecute seasonal farm work. 


kz corn crop, at this writing, is with- 


Acreage Uncertain 


At this date even the acreage is uncertain. 
The original intention was to plant more 
corn than last year, because of the relatively 
satisfactory price for the last crop. It is 
certain that the full intention has not been 
carried out, and with some area forced into 
abandonment by weeds it is doubtful 
whether the acreage will in the end equal 
last year’s. 


Rainfall Above Normal 


The June rainfall in Ohio, Indiana and 
lowa, as well as in the greater part of 
Illinois and Missouri, ranged from two to 
five inches above normal, culminating at 
the close of the month with cloudbursts and 
flooded conditions over wide areas. 

In an experience covering nearly forty 
years of continuous observation I have never 
seen such unfavorable weather conditions 
for corn, nor does my study of previous 
records reveal a season equally unfavorable 
for this greatest of all crops. Reports as of 


July 1 are likely to be regarded as suggesting 
a crop of about 2,500,000,000 bushels, but 
any attempt to translate the present pros- 
pect into bushels is of small value. 

In my experience, 1892 was perhaps the 
nearest parallel to this season, and in that 
year the July 1 condition was officially 
reported at eighty-one. This year the gen- 
eral average is fully six points or more 
lower. The 1892 crop was from two to 
three weeks late. Right now the bulk of 
this erop is that much or more behind the 
*ealendar. The passibility of catching up is 
most remote. In 1892 fairly’ favorable 
conditions were experienced after this date, 
but a plant smothered, starved and stunted 
in June made no appreciable recovery and 
in spite of the fact that frost held off until 
into October the final rate of yield was only 
twenty-two bushels. 


Recovery Uncertain 


The great danger now is that the corn will 
tassel during August, a period when dry 
weather and heat are to be expected, and if 
such conditions are experienced they mean 
progressive deterioration and a final crop 
that in comparison with present-day needs 
will present more serious problems than did 
the 1,600,000,000 bushel crop in 1892. 

The possibility of recovery after this date 
sufficient to give a crop of even moderate 
proportions is so remote that all interests 
that turn upon the corn crop should begin 
to plan upon the basis of a crop shortage. 
The price question is perhaps of least im- 
portance, and at any rate it will take care of 
itself as the current market quotations show. 
The problem is the adjustment of feeding, 
fattening, industrial and general commercial 
requirements to the limited supply. For 
feeding, provision should be made_for pro- 
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OW that the big political parties have 
met and decided on their candidates, 
it is more important than ever to get a full 
expression of the views of Our Folks as to 
who should be elected. 
Here is the standing of the nominees to 
July 8: 


ESO eee 36,204 
ES whit giid o's deg va 6 Sie 16,642 
RO sn ssa scans 15,283 


In making up these figures, we have 
transferred to President Coolidge all votes 
for Senator Borah, Senator Capper, Frank 
O. Lowden, Gifford Pinchot, and Senator 
Watson, assuming that nearly all the 
Republicans who Levsead these candidates 
will support the Republican party nominee. 

Similarly, we have credited to John W. 


w Vote Continues Until Election ! 





Davis all previous votes for William J. 
Bryan; Governor Cox, William G. McAdoo, 
Senator Underwood, and Governor Smith, 
and to Senator La Follette the Socialist 
vote for Eugene V. Debs. The large votes 
for Henry Ford and Senator Johnson have 
been omitted, as it is impossible to say whom 
these folks are likely to support now. 

We print below a new ballot form, and 
urge everybody who has not already voted 
to send in their preference at once. If you 
have already voted for Henry Ford or Hiram 
Johnson, please vote again, so we may know 
whom you are supporting now. 

A postal card is better than sending the 
ballot, as it does not mutilate The Farm 
Journal. Do not sign your name, but be 
sure to give your state. 


I 








[_] Coolidge 


Write below name of your candidate if 
not listed above: 








CONFIDENTIAL STRAW VOTE 
Mark a Cross (X) before the name of the Candidate Favored. Vote for Only one. 
[_] Davis 


(_] La Follette 


Do not sign your name, but write below 
your State. 


State 

















duction or conservation of such substitutes 
as are or can be made available. For fatten- 
ing there can be some substitution, but 
rigid economy in use and constant study of 
the relation between grain prices and meat- 
prices must govern marketing. 


Effect on Stock Prices 


It is already apparent that many hogs and 
cattle will be marketed only partly fed, and 
I anticipate heavy sacrifices of these animals 
in an effort to save corn for expected high 
markets. It can, and probably will, bey 
carried too far and a corn shortage showing 
up in December will, six months later, be 
followed by rising hog prices, suggesting to 
the fore-visioned farmer the advantage of 
trying to have a supply of spring pigs in 
1925. 

If the country continues upon an even 
moderately satisfactory industrial. basis, 
there will be a demand for a 2,500,000,000 
bushel crop that should insure a satisfactory 
plane of values for eighteen months to come. 
This situation has arisen at a time when a 
very considerable stock of old corn is still on 
the farm and therefore will affect a large 
remnant of last year’s crop, as well as the 
whole of the 1924 crop. 


Farin Conditions Better 


In June and in July I pointed out the 
trend toward improved price situation for 
farm products, and the course of the 
markets during June has evidenced that the 
process of economic adjustment between 
agriculture and industry is well under way. 
Corn, the great basic crop, may now be 
added to the list and relied upon to carry 
the “comforting curve” yet further upward, 
and help the farm situation. 





The Fisherman 
By Jasper Stricker 


Tom was a fisherman. 

Jesse was his city cousin. 

One day in mid-summer they met on the 
hot streets of Chicago. Tom was filled with 
dreams of the great northlands, silvery 
streams, and pine-scented breezes, and he so 
elucidated upon his theme, that Jesse was 
prevailed upon to accompany him on the 
annual outing. So one day a few weeks 
later they pushed their way through the 
tall grass, and heavy underbrush, from the 
railway to the banks of the Escanaba River. 
a Tom decided, was a good place to 

sh. : 
Jesse’s ignorance of the gentle art was 
truly refreshing, and Tom, delighted to 
show his superior wisdom, baited the hook 
for him, fastened the line to the pole, showed 
him the likeliest places to sit, and last of all 
adjusted the bob. j 

“Now, Jesse,” said Tom, “you sit here, 
and I will go a bit lower down, and fish, and 
we will see who has the first bite. I think 
I'll beat you.” 

Tom had been fishing but a few moments, 
when the voice of Jesse called to him— 
“Hey Tom! what is that little thing which 
floats on the surface of the water?” 

“Bobber,” called back Tom. | Ss 

“What does one of them things cost, 
came back the anxious voice. 

“Oh, about twenty-five cents.” 

“T reckon Dll have’ to buy you one, 
called Jesse. ‘This one just sunk!” 
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How To Sell Farm Timber 
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We feel sure that thousands of farmers 
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This article, the third of a series by G. 





are aware of the, ifcreasing value of {O}n 

woodland, both as compared with pre- 

vious years and with the value of poor cultivated land now raising 

crops that must be sold at a loss. They realize, too, that trees 

can and should be handled with intelligence like other farm crops. 
The great snag on which so many owners of timber are hung 

up is their inability to sell the timber crop at or near its real value. 


market his crop to good advantage, if at all. Generally the 
farmer is not informed about markets for wood, he has less 
knowledge how to find the market, and still greater lack of means 
by which the market can be reached. 
The result is that farm timber is generally sold to one of the 
“tramp” portable sawmills that buy stumpage, move into a 
locality, and do the logging and 


I: is exceptional when the owner of a small farm woodlot can 


Whipple 
A. Whipple, takes up this exceedingly 


=) 
1) 

important question, and recommends 
methods for solving the difficulty. Mr. Whipple believes in co- 
operation, both among farmers themselves, and between farmers 
and state forestry and agricultural leaders, Farm Bureaus, Granges, 
and Farmers’ Unions. Other articles interesting to owners of 
timber will follow in early issues. 


economically, and with as little injury as possible to the trees that 
remain. After the timber has been cut and skidded, the top wood 
should be worked over. In some localities, the tops and standing 
cull timber can be sold to the owner of a small gasoline mill for 
cord-wood. In regions where pulp mills are located, such species 
as poplar, spruce, balsam, and hemlock can be most profitably 
marketed as pulp bolts. Close use of small timber makes apn 
for the largest timber owners, an 





manufacturing. This. makes a 
simple proposition for the owner. 
He merely sells his timber “unsight 
unseen”’ as it stands, or cuts it and 
delivers it to the millman. Some- 
times the farmer is not equipped to 
cut and haul, and the economy of 
the farm demands that he sell his 
timber on the stump. But this 
method often proves as expensive 
as it is simple. 


First, What Is for Sale? 


The farmer should know the value 
of his crop, the quality and quantity, 
and when to sell. This is the first 
step in marketing timber. Many 
sharpers have purchased valuable 
standing timber from farmers at 
ridiculously low lump-sum prices, 
and turned the timber over at big 
profits. If a farmer adopted the 
same plan with his other crops, that 








in the case of the small owner, 
the sale of such material as posts, 
cord-wood, roller stock, ete., may 
pay the entire logging costs, leaving 
the saw timber as ‘‘velvet.’’ Clean- 
ing up closely leaves the woodlot in 
better shape from the standpoint of 
appearance, it gives young trees a 
better chance-to come up and de- 
velop, and it diminishes the fire 
risk. There should be no waste in 
lumbering. 


Lumber Inferior, if not 
Properly Seasoned 


Care should be used in piling the 
manufactured lumber.. Free cir- 
culation of air is necessary for proper 
seasoning, so the piles must have 
good air and drainage, and each 
board in the pile should be slightly 
separated from its neighbor to per- 
mit the gradual evaporation of 








is, of selling a bin full of potatoes or 

apples without inquiring the market price, or even without measur- 
ing the number of bushels, he would be considered worse than fool- 
ish, yet instances of lump sales of standing timber are numerous. 

Practically all methods of measuring standard trees are based 
on the plan of “cruising” a certain part of the woodland, say 5 to 
25 per cent, and assuming that the remainder will average approx- 
imately the same. The smaller the woodlot the larger must be 
the percentage measured, in order to strike a good average. The 
strip survey method of estimating is most commonly used on lots 
over fifty acres. On lots less than fifty acres all the trees should be 
counted and measured. 

The strip system consists in measuring the diameter of all trees 
on a strip ordinarily four rods wide. This strip is usually run from 
one side of the woodlot to the other, up and down hill where the 
land is hilly, rather than along the slopes, in order to get a sample 
of both good and bad timber. When the opposite boundary is 
reached, an interval of five or ten times the width of the strip 
measured is left, and another strip run back parallel to the first. 


Board-Feet Calculation 


It is well to know the entire amount of timer on the woodlot, the 
volume of the trees that have been markéd for cutting, as well 
as those trees that have been left unmarked and will not be cut. 
The diameter of tree is meas- 


water. Ordinarily, about one-half 
the weight of wood is water, and full seasoning reduces the shipping 
weight, as well as adding to the strength, and freedom from warping. 


Timber Sold Co-Operatively 


All the arguments for co-operative selling of any farm crop apply 
with equal force to selling farm timber. Standardization of the 
products grown in a community — a common agreement 
and united action, and can be secured only by co-operative effort. 
‘armers producing potatoes for shipment can select a certaih 
variety upon which to specialize, and the same principle applies in 
the case of forest products. As an individual the farmer is power- 
less to bring about uniformity in the quality of his lumber products, 
because the production of a single farm is too small. _ 

Again, lumber should be properly graded before it is offered for 
sale. * All sorts, conditions, and sizes are usually lumped together, 
with the result that the price usually obtained is just about what 
the poorest in the pile is worth? In a case I remember, with lumber 
of a certain species commanding $24 per thousand board feet, mill 


“ run, the operator received $40 per thousand for his better grades, 


and raised the average price per thousand for that species *to 

more than $30. 
Lacking both facilities and time to obtain reliable market data, 
the lone farmer is handicapped in selling his timber, because the 
professionals with whom he 





ured four and one-half feet 
from the ground, using an in- 
strument known as a caliper. 
The height can be judged by 
the eye, or by comparing the 
shadow of the tree with that of 
a ten-foot pole. The entiré 
height of evergreens is usually 
estimated, but in the case of 
hardwood trees only. that part 
of the tree is estimated that 
will make sawlogs. When the 
height and diameter of each 
Species are known, a volume 
table is used to obtain the 
actual lumber content of the 
tree. These tables can be ob- 
tained from the Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C.; 

The cutting must be done 








This cross-cut saw, run by a small engine, makes short work of 
wood-cutting 


deals always have far more 
complete information than he 
has. A co-operative association 
controlling the- products of a 
number of growers can employ 
experienced marketing men, 
who have the necessary infor- 
mation and experience to sell 
the products to the best ad- 
vantage. 


Co-Op Units Probably 
, Small 


There is no nation-wide - nor 
even state-wide uniformity in 
farm timber conditions. In 
some sections of a state, timber 
is plentiful, in other sections 
Continued on page 31 
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The Deacon’s Horse-Race 
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By Will S. Gidley 
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“New, Brother Goodman, you have 








VJ) heard the charge that has been brought 





late in reaching the church on the On 

day appointed for his trial for 
horse-racing. It was fully a quarter of an hour past the time 
set for the beginning of the ordeal through which he was con- 
demned to pass, when, flustered and breathless, he entered the 
vestry, which was well-filled with a curious and more or less hostile 
audience, and hurried forward to the chair reserved for the 
prisoner—or rather, the defendant. 

Although the Deacon was not yet a prisoner, many in the 
audience seemed to regard him almost in that light, and wondered 
why he was not brought in handcuffed. He had, as they regarded 
it, brought an awful scandal upon the church, and they couldn’t 
understand why he shoald still be at liberty to boldly hold up his 
unrepentant head (for the Deacon had as yet expressed no con- 
trition for the disgraceful escapade in which he had figured) and 
f#irculate freely among his scandalized 
and innocent brothers and sisters of the 
church, thereby adding to his original . 
offense and making matters worse. It / \ : 
was plainly a hostile audience that CE dein’ 
Deacon Goodman faced on that memo- ‘y 
rable occasion, but to all. appearances he : é 
was as yet blissfully unconscious of that 
fact. 

“Well, brothers and sisters, here we are 
at last,” he remarked genially, as he 
gazed around on the crowd. “I dunno 
ex-zactly what all the howdy-do is about, 
but you can bring on your charges and 
then pitch in and ask all the questions 
vou’re a mind to, and I'll explain the best 

know how.” 

Just then Deacon Goodman caught 
sight of one of his fellow deacons, Ezra 
Grubbins, a strict disciplinarian, eyeing 
him severely from a nearby seat, and 
either ignoring or not noticing the look of 
disapproval, he reached over to shake 
hands with him as usual. 

“No, no!’ exclaimed the horrified 
Grubbins, waving aside the extended 
hand as if its touch might bring contamina- 
tion. “I can hold no fellowship with a 
son of Belial who indulges in the ungodly 
pastime of horse-racing for money, and on 
a public race-track at that.” 

“Who are you calling a son of Belial?”’ 
demanded Deacon Goodman, bristling up and rising threateningly 
from his chair. 

“Order! Order!’’ shouted Dominie Tubbs, who was officiating. 
“Brothers, remember that you are in church, gathered here at a 
church trial, and—” 

“Can’t help that,” interrupted Deacon Goodman, still glaring 
and shaking his fist in the direction of Deacon Grubbins. ‘Church 
1 “aga I don’t propose to allow anybody to call me a Son of 

elial!”’ 

“There, there, brother, calm yourself,’ soothed the Dominie. 
“No doubt you and Brother Grubbins are both mistaken.” 


Diseim GOODMAN was a trifle 
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“TT is meet and seemly,” went on the Dominie solemnly, “that 
brethren should dwell together in unity and with all brotherly 
love, even at a time like this when we are met together, not in 
anger but rather in deepest sorrow, to investigate the charges 
against an unfortunate brother, who has stumbled by the wayside. 
“Brethren and sisters, this is a solemn moment in the history 
of the church to which we belong. Brother Elisha Goodman, for 
more than thirty years a prominent and faithful member of this 


body, and for the past twenty years a deacon in good standing, 


is now before us charged with public horse-racing.4 

“The formal charge, drawn up by the committee appointed for 
that purpose reads: 

“ *That on the 12th day of October in the present year of grace, 
Deacon Elisha Goodman, did appear at a public entertainment or 
gathering held on the County Fair Grounds, driving a trotting- 
horse, known under the name of Beelzebub, and did then and there 
on the date aforesaid enter into, engage and take part in a trotting- 
match known as the Free-for-all Sweepstakes, driving said trotting- 
horse therein, ‘hitched up in front of and attached to a vehicle 
known as a racing-sulky, and did then and there with said tretting- 
horse and appurtenances or attachments and devices, on the da 
and date aforesaid, win the race or match previously mentioned, 
in two straight heats against all comers, thereby bringing con- 
tumely and scandal upon the church of which he is so conspicuous 
a member and official, and setting a bad example before his fellow 
church-members and the community at large.’ 


**I don’t propose to allow 
anybody to call me a son 





against you by the committee appointed: 
how do you plead—guilty or not guilty?” 
“Well, technically speaking, I suppose I am guilty,’ 
Deacon Goodman, ‘‘but—’”’ 
“Just as I’ve been telling you,” interrupted Deacon Grubbins. 
“Winning a race with a horse named Beelzebub at that! Is it 
any wonder I called him a son of Belial?” 


“T\EACON GRUBBINS will please come to order!” sternly 

interposed Dominie Tubbs, in his capacity as Moderator. 
“All such comments are unseemly and unnecessary. Brother 
Goodman has the floor, and Brother Goodman may proceed with 
his explanation.” 

Deacon Goodman who had half risen to his feet and was glar- 
ing wrathfully at his fellow deacon con- 
tinued to glare for a full minute longer 
and then settled back in his chair and 
went on: 

“As I was trying to explain when 
Deacon Grubbins butted in, I may be 
technically guilty of horse-racing, as | 
was, and had been for two hours or there- 
abouts, the owner of Beelzebub at the 
time he out-trotted the entire bunch of 
nags at the County Fair Grounds, but 
what I claim is that I didn’t start out to 
do racing; that the whole affair was un- 
premeditated and involuntary on my 
part; and I am no more responsible for 
what happened than Deacon Grubbins 
himself, or the Man in the Moon. 

“You see, the way it come about 
was this: 


? 


admitted 


’ 


of Belial!’ 


recollect, and being a holiday and nothing 
else to do, I went on the trolley over to 
Cranberry Corners to look up a horse for 
my fall plowing. I hunted round quite a 
spell before I could get track of anything 
in the horse-flesh line, for sale—horses are 
pretty scarce over that way just now— 
and I finally had to take this bone-rack, 
Beelzebub, that the rumpus is all about. 

“Got him of Jim Perkins, who has a 
horse sanitarium, as he calls it, out there. 
He buys up old broken-down plugs in the 
city, turns them out on his place for a few weeks to recuperate 
and then sells them again at a profit, if he can get it—and he 
generally can. That is what he is in the business for. 

“Well, Beelzebub isn’t much to look at, and I thought Perkins 
was fooling me when he said the old skate used to be a champion 
trotter. 

“ ‘Trot?’ said I; ‘I’ll bet I’ve got a cow out on my place that 
can out-trot him and not half try.’ 

“ “Maybe so,’ said Jim, ‘but if you have a cow of that kind I’d 
advise you to take care of her. Cows that are good trotters and 
can churn their own butter by trotting home at milking time are 
scarce now’days.’ This was one of Jim’s jokes, I suspect. I 
didn’t ask him for a diagram. 

“Well, after some chaffing and dickering around, I finally bought 
that retired trotter of Jim and paid him his money. Then Jim 
spoke up.and said: / 

“ ‘Say, Deacon, you’d better give me $5 more and take along 
the trotting sulky and harness that Beelzebub used to train in‘in 
his racing days. They are both old and of no use to me, and 
you'll find they’ll come in handy once in awhile to take the old 
fellow out on the road and get him woke up. He is getting old and 


lazy and stiff in the joints, and he won’t amount to much at any - 


kind of work unless you can manage to rouse up his ambition and 
sporting blood and get him sort of limbered up and rejuvenated 
now and then, from time to time, as you may find he requires it.’ 


By. Rope theory of Jim’s about keeping Beelzebub limbered up and 
in working trim in that way looked sound, and not wanting 
to deprive the animal of anything he needed to keep him in good 
working condition, I bought the sulky and harness, and pretty 
soon Beelzebub and I were jogging along on the road for home as 
happy as two clams at high tide, and little suspecting what was 
going to happen next. 

“The last thing before I started Jim sung out to me: ‘Hey, 
Deacon, I ’most forgot to tell you, if that broken-down trotter 
you’ve got there takes a fool notion in his head to speed up on the 
way home and pass things on the road, why just let him spm 

Continued on page 32 


“October 12th was Columbus Day, you - 
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Dakota; and 7.2 per’ cent for Minnesota. 











LITTLE matter of spelling is = 
A rather unimportant, but the mod- ©} 
ern way of spelling ‘“‘tares’’ is 
“‘d-o-c-k-a-g-e.”” There’s less difference in the definition of the 
two terms than in the spelling. The biblical “‘tares’’ had reference 
to weeds; while the federal wheat standards define “dockage’”’ as 
“sand, dirt, weed seeds, weed stems, chaff, straw, grain other 
than wheat, and any other foreign material.” So, for all practical 
purposes it is well enough to consider that the two are one and 
the same thing. 

Few American wheat farmers will admit that they are in the 
business of growing weeds—and yet the report submitted last 
November by the Secretary of Agriculture indicates that some of 
them are more or less definitely engaged in that business whether 
they admit it or not. The report states, in one place, that during 
the last twenty-one years there has been shipped to the Minnesota 
markets with grain, an amount of dockage that if separated would 
have filled 84,000 freight cars. That means 4,000 cars a year— 
and 4,000 cars of anything represents a fairly good-sized business. 

But that is not all of the story. In 
1922 alone, farmers of the Northwest 
shipped 7,500,000 bushels of dockage 
with their grain; and it is estimated 
that in 1923 the states of North Dakota, 
Montana, South Dakota and Minne- 
sota produced along with their spring 
wheat crop, another crop of dockage 
that totaled 11,650,800 bushels. . Put 
into terms of cars to make a more direct 
comparison with the twenty-one-year 
average, these figures mean that some- 
thing like 5,800 cars were required to 
haul the 1922 dockage crop of the four 
states, while in 1923 about 13,980 cars 
were so used. 

Before we get nto a consideration of 
the other aspects of this modern parable of the tares, let us think 
about the matter of those cars. ? 

We’ve been having so-called car shortages every once in a 
while—-times when the railroads could not furnish enough wheeled 
vehicles to carry the grain delivered at their country stations. 
Markets have been missed because of this condition; profits have 
gone glimmering; and a general hue and cry have been raised 
that penetrated literally into the uttermost corners of the land. 


Dockage and Car Shortage 


It has been our general practise to blame thé railroads for these. 
shortages, but in the light of the fact that we have been using 
from 4,000 to nearly 14,000 cars for the tares produced in only a 
few states, it seems only a matter of common justice that we should 
take a little of that blame ourselves. 

It requires only a very little exercise of our thinking-cap to 
understand that 13,980 cars are a lot of cars; that they would be 
capable of hauling a good many bushels of grain. Of course they 
had some wheat or some other grain even while they were being 
used in part for the dockage, but if we will look at the matter in a 
fair and impartial way, we shall be forced to 
the conclusion that their dockage loads may 
be one of the reasons for car shortages. Per- 
haps it is only an indirect reason, but 13,980 
cars are important even if they are indirect. 

There is another interesting thought in 
connection with the quantity of our dockage 
crop. Y#@u will remember that the estimated 
amount in four of our states last year was 
11,650,800 bushels. That, be it noted, is 
more than the combined wheat crop of a 
whole flock of other states in the same year. 
We don’t think very much of the tares when 
they are mixed with good grain, but if we 
could get them off to one side in a separate 
pile we would be amazed at the immensity 
of the thing. 
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Dockage Costs 


The prime purpose of this article, however, 
is not to show the magnitude of our business 
of growing tares, but the cost. 
Note’the chart. Across the top is a line of 
gures representing the percentage of dock- 
age, running from 1 per cent to 15 per cent. 
t catches most of the individual cases, 
'as the average dockage in 1923 was estimated 
at 11.3 per cent for North Dakota; 2.5. per 
cent for Montana; 7.7 per cent for South 


Dockage on this wheat was 22 per cent 


DOCKAGE PER CENT 
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The Cost Of Dockage 





This chart, fully explained in the text, 
enables you to find out the cost of 
dockage 


The grand average of wheat dockage 
in-the four states just named for the 
year 1923 was a little more than 7.1 per cent. 

Down the left-hand side of the chart is a similar line of figures 
representing the cost of dockage in cents per bushel. The lines 
which run diagonally show the increase in the number of cents per 
bushel at the various percentages, when wheat costs and wheat 
prices are known. 

There are two methods of applying the chart. The first is to 
consider it in connection with the cost of production. Thus, if 
you know that it costs fifty cents a bushel to produce wheat, and 
that the crop carries 5 per cent of dockage, we follow the 5-per-cent 
line down until we strike the fifty-cent_line, then run horizontally 
to the left to get the dockage cost in cents per bushel. We find 
that we come out half-way between two cents and three cents, 
so the precise figure is two and one-half cents. 

In other words, a farmer, whose wheat crop cost fifty cents per 
bushel to grow, and contains 5 per cent of dockage, should figure 
that two and one-half cents of his cost 
money is absolutely lost at the start, 
because it has been paid out for some- 
thing that is worthless. Or, another 
way of stating the matter is that every 
bushel of the good wheat is forced to 
carry a two-and-one-half-cent load to 
make up for the tares. 

The second method of using the chart 
is to apply it to the price at which the 
wheat is sold. Thus, if this 5-per-cent 
dockage wheat brings $1 a bushel, then 
five cents of the price is lost. The 
farmer really gets only ninety-five cents 
for his good grain. e 

There is also another way of looking at 
the cost ot dockage, which is to consider 
that a bushel of dockage costs just as much as a bushel of good 
wheat. Undoubtedly that is correct.to a certain extent; but when 
one turns around to the matter of value or price the relation does 
not hold good. For all practical purposes most of the dockage 
is worthless—without price—so the fact of its presence merely 
adds an additional burden to the wheat itself. 






ie 


Cost of Growing Tares 


Generalities are meaningless things, but if we may be allowed 
to suppose that the cost of growing wheat last year, in the four 
spring wheat states mentioned above, was fifty cents a bushel, then 
the 11,650,800 bushels of dockage represented an expenditure of 
time, effort and money that cost the farmers in the neighborhood 
of $5,800,000. 

That is a pretty good start—but it is only a start in the con- 
sideration of cost. We haven’t thought of the assessment which 
the grain dealer and miller levied as their charges for removing 
the foreign material. Neither have we accounted for the economic 
loss entailed by the depletion of soil fertility in growing the weeds 
that made up the dockage; and, most of all, we haven’t even 
touched upon that vital element of freight 
that had to be paid on the dockage when it 
was shipped with the good wheat. 


Freight Charges on Dockage 


For the purpose of getting at this item of 
freight let us suppose again that an average 
freight rate of twenty cents per hundred 
pounds was paid. ‘ Some cars probably 
carried a lower rate, others a much higher. 
The 11,650,800 bushels of dockage figures 
699,048,000 pounds? and at twenty cents a 
hundred the railroads would collect $1,398,- 
096 for transporting the stuff. Over a million 
dollars paid to have these tares hauled out 
and thrown away. 

Now, if we add these two supposed amounts 
of ours we get a total of nearly $7,200,000 in 
money thrown away. 

We need go ng further into the matter of 
dockage to prove that this modern parable is 
gausing a serious loss. What we ought to be 
‘thinking about is a means of getting aroun 
the trouble. ’ 

Dockage is more serious in the Northwest 
than it is elsewhere, perhaps, Certainly it is 
of greater consequence in the spring wheat 
states than it is in winter wheat territory; 

Continued on page 34 
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The First Necessity and the 
Greatest Luxury 


EFORE electric lights, before automobiles, before radio, before 

any of the desirable things that make life cheerful and in- 
teresting, we urge every reader of this magazine to have that 
necessity which is also the greatest of all luxuries—a complete 
system of pure water and safe sewerage. 

They checked up the water supply on eighty-nine Ohio farms, 
not long ago, and found>forty-three wells with many disease 
germs in the water, seventeen with some, and twenty-nine entirely 
free; most of the last were drilled wells with iron casing. Nearly 
half those Ohio farm families were constantly in danger of some 
terrible disease. 

An ample supply of pure running water, a good bathroom, a 
safe septic tank or other sewage arrangement—these every farm 
should have first. Every town and 


5. Who are the officers, and how long have they been with 
the company? 

6. What are the earnings of the company each year for the 
last five years? 

7. What is the average number of times the interest or 
dividends on this and all prior obligations have been earned for 
the last five years? 

8. If a bond, how is it secured? If a stock, what ranks ahead 
of it? 

9. How many times do the net quick assets of the company 
exceed the current liabilities? 

10. Does the company’s balance sheet include large asset 
items of Good-will or Organization Expense? 

11. Is there a sinking fund, and if so how large? 

12. Where is the market? 

13. Is this investment good security for a loan at any bank? 

If the answer to the second 











city family takes them for granted. 

And what pleasure is there in 
radio, or what convenience in the 
car or the electric lights, if the 
baby or the beloved wife lies 
stricken with typhoid? 


How To Kill a Co-Op 


it dened tone thrive, as a 
rult, on opposition. The harder 
they are fought by business men or 
banks or any other selfish interest, 
the faster and larger they grow. 
But there is one sure ‘poison, 
one certain death, to which the co- 
operatives are exposed, and that is 
for the membership to set out to 





question is yes, and to the third no, 
it does not necessarily mean the 
security is no good, but it is at least 
a warning signal. If the answers to 
questions six and seven are unsatis- 
factory, or the answer to question 
ten is yes, say farewell to the sales- 
man and go about your business; 
you have saved yourself a loss. 


Fashions in Shoes 


and Clothes 


F the truth were known, fashions 
in clothes have been changing 
every few weeks since the time of 
Tut, no doubt—at least among the 





increase largely their production. 
Something can always be done by 





In case of doubt, use this mixture 


wealthy! 
But never before have so many 








a big active selling organization, 

with money and imagination, to increase consumption of foods 
and fibers. But not one of them can handle such a situation as 
(for example) the avalanche of raisins that fell on the California 
Raisin Growers last year. 

You may ask how production can be held down if members 
have not the intelligence to do it voluntarily, and to that we 
answer, How has it been held down these five thousand years? 
By price, of course. Big production, sales at a loss, smaller pro- 
duction next year. Simple as ABC. Painful, but it works. 

Surely farmers are not fools. They.understand these things; 
they want their co-ops to live and prosper and make money for 
them. Why, then, do they so often adopt the only sure method 
for killing them? Is it because they have so little confidence in 
their own brother farmers? Or, to put it another way, can over- 
production never be prevented except by wrecking prices wher- 
ever production starts up? 


Ask Him These Questions and 
Make Him Answer 


HERE is no real reason why country people should not pick 
out sound investments, on the occasions when they have funds 
to invest, any more or any less than city people. In fact, if the 
truth were known, we believe the crooks and wildcat promoters 
gather in quite as many suckers in the cities as on the farms. 
Nevertheless, there are far too many millions lost every 
year, partly through greed in reaching for impossible profits, but 
partly also through ignorance-and inexperience. Herc is a list of 
questions that may be asked of any salesman who tries to sell 
you bonds or stocks, and if he is honest he will give you full, clear, 
and honest answers to each of them: 
1. Is this investment approved by states that have “Blue 


» Sky” laws, and if so, what states? 


2. Have you offered this investment to local banks? 
3. Did they buy any? 
4. Name of the company, and how long has it been in business? 


million people, chiefly women, set 
themselves to following changes in fashions at such dizzy speed 
as in these U. 8. of A. The fashion designers and the sellers 
of clothes are having things pretty much their own way. 

The worst of it is, even the shoe people have at last succeeded 
in establishing styles in women’s shoes, that change every few 
months, and foot-gear must be cast aside long before it is worn out. 

D. S. CHAMBERLAIN thinks the country can not endure 
indefinitely such excessive waste of materials, and we are more 
than half inclined to agree with him. 


Usury and the Bible 


ROM the letters we receive day by day, we judge that a 
considerable number of thoughtful people allow themselves 
to be worried over the institution of interest. 

Some remind us that interest on money was expressly for- 
bidden under the old Jewish law—‘usury,” as written in the 
Bible, meaning not excessive or illegal interest, but any interest 
at all—and want to know what The Farm Journal intends to do 
about it. Others attack the current rates of interest, and demand 
that the Government lend money at 2 per cent, or some such rate, 

-to everybody who needs it. 

Frankly, The Farm Journal does not intend to do one thing 
about interest or interest rates. As long as the owner of land can 
rent it; as long as buildings and machinery can be leased to users 
for so much per year; as long as money can be exchanged for land, 
buildings and equipment; just so long is the owner of money 
entitled to a per-year return for the use of it, equally with the 
owner of lands, buildings and machines. 

Of course, if the private ownership of all of these forms of 
property, capital or wealth is abolished, that is “something else 
again.” But it seems likely that that time is a long way in the 
future. 


If we have usury, or interest, however, let us by all means_ 


have the rates as low as possible. And surely farmers are entit 
to loans on as low rates as any one else, the kind of security and 
other factors being equal. 
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Eastern and Western Eggs 


en George M. Rommel 











Pacific Coast are sending their 





withdraw part of our intended offerings, 
but we always recognize the fact that, if 





S Pasi thousand folks out on the 


eggs, hundreds and hundreds of 
carloads of them every year, all the way to NewYork and getting 
prices for them that are often higher: than those paid for nearby 
eggs offered for sale on that market within tw@sty-four hours after 
they are laid. 

How do they do it? The Pacific Coast eggs usually go across 
the continent by fast refrigerator freight. It takes from twelve 
to sixteen days to make the trip, and the eggs are good when they 
arrive. Indeed, they are standard; they set the egg pace in New 
York. The quality of all other eggs is measured by that of the 
“Californias.” The average of the top quotations for ‘New 
Jersey and other nearby Hennery Whites’ from May, 1923 to 
May, 1924 inclusive on the New York market was 51.6 cents a 
dozen; the average of actual sales made by the Pacific Co-operative 
Association during the same period was 47.8 cents. During last 
April and May, the Pacific Coast eggs sold above the Jerseys. 

How do they do it? Ask the man who buys eggs in carloads for 
a big chain store, ask the man who buys eggs to put into storage 
against the lean months of fall and winter, ask the men who are 
jobbers and who buy eggs on the lowest possible margin of profit 
to sell to the little retail storekeepers all over Greater New York, 
ask almost any one on the New York market, and you get three 
reasons. The first is quality; the second is Quality; and the third is 
QUALITY. 


Western Poultrymen After High Prices 


Pacific Coast eggs are the product of a specially organized and 
operated business. Many of the producers do nothing else. They 
breed their hens, feed their hens and pack their eggs with an eye 
single to getting those eggs into a most discriminating market in 
the best possible condition; they are after the best possible price, 
and they usually get it. It costs money to deall that, and then 
ship the eggs 3,000 miles to the consumer; only a top-notch product 
can bear the cost. 

Now New Jersey and other “nearby” states are close to the 
market, transportation charges are much less than from California 
and Washington, and the egg producers shoot all kinds of eggs 
into New York City. This gives all nearby eggs a bad name and 
often puts the Pacific Coast product at a premium over the best 
produced in Manhattan’s backyard. That does not mean that 
Jerseymen and other nearby producers cun not produce eggs 
equal to those of the Pacific Coast growers, for they can and do. 

It means just this—that nearby sections show New York buyers 
all the different kinds of eggs that come out of their poultry yards 
—whites and browns and all the shades in between—bloodrings, 
spots, rots, checks and dirties, as well as the choicest egg that a 
hen can lay and a poultryman sell. California, Washington and 
Utah keep all that unsightly stuff at home and let New York see 
only the best that they can do. There are plenty of poor eggs 
produced in the Pacific Coast States, but they don’t get to New 
York. The Pacific Coasters eat ’em. ’ 


The East Eats Western Eggs 


The sales manager of the Pacific Coast Egg Producers Co-opera- 
tive, Inc., claims that 51 per cent of all the eggs that were shipped 
from the entire Pacific Coast to New York last year were marketed 
through his association and that this volume constituted 10 per 
cent of all the eggs that New. York received. And that sales 
manager, incidentally, is a New York farm boy, Earl W. Benjamin, 
who once held down a professor’s job at Cornell and who got his 
practical experience by selling eggs on the market and not in a 
classroom. He was manager of a big egg house in Newark, N. J., 
before the Pacific people hired him. 

The Pacific Co-operative started out in 1922 and in November 
of that year they began selling eggs at auction, something that 
had never been done before. They still like the system. 

“An auction,” says Mr. Benjamin, ‘‘is the best way to put your 
eggs on the market in large quantities and get all that they are 
worth. If you sell privately you must hit on the ce price or you 
will lose. If your price is too high, the buyer will be dissatisfied 
and he will not come back. If it is too low, you can’t raise the price 
until you have disposed of all the line you have priced-at the low 
mpure although you are losing money on every dozen that goes out 
of your hands. You can’t raise the price to the true value until 
the line is all gone. : % i 

“In an auction, market changes are reflected more quickly than 
they can possibly be at private sales, because all your bidders know 

ust what eggs are worth on the market. If the market is strong, 
idders will be eager to buy; if the market is weak, the bids will be 
lower, but the eggs will be sold, and selling eggs is the salesman’s 
usiness. 
_ “We always protect ourselves by announging a minimum price 
at which we reserve the right to bid in any lot that is offered for 
sale; or, if we discover that the market is very weak, we may even 





we try to hold eggs on a falling market, 
we are likely to get caught ina crash. It is much better to let them 
go, a cent decline at a time, and so ease the market off gradually. 
Declining prices always stimulate buying and tend to broaden the 
market—a point in practical economics that is often overlooked 
and seldom understood. We have found that our auction sales 
make it possible for us to get the best average prices and that is 
what counts most with our members.” 

Selling Eggs at Auction 

The auction plan is an experiment which is being watched with a 
great deal of interest, and most of the people in the New York 
egg trade are frankly skeptical about its ultimate success. It is 
pointed out that an auction always puts every depressed condition 
into the hands of the buying interests. When things are going 
badly the auction goes against the seller and when the market is 
going up, every check is an advantage to the buyer. Most business 
men will tell you that the successful men are those whose judge- 
ment is usually right as when to sell and when not to sell. 

One man put it this way: ‘An auction emphasizes the buyer’s 
power in a buyer’s market. If an auction had been the best way 
to sell eggs, the trade would have adopted the method long ago. 
The tobacco men organized their co-operatives in order to get away 
from the evils of the auctions which were ruining them. There is 
no substitute for intelligent merchandising, with the producer 
looking after the distribution of his product .as far as possible so 
as not to glut the markets, and fixing the price subject to the law 
of supply and demand. We don’t see the automobile jen using 
auctions to move their output.” 

The Pacific Coast doims went into this thing with their eyes 
open, and they have a keen, shrewd man at the helm, who is not 
likely to lead them too far into a situation fram which they can 
not retire gracefully if they must. The auctions were kept up 
during the entire year 1923, but in April last they were discon- 
tinued until July. The reason assigned for this was, that from 
April to July the local nearby supplies fill the demand for fresh 
eggs and the principal customers for the Pacific product are the 
carlot buyers who are few in number. By July, when nearby 
supplies are declining in volume, more bidders are on hand and 
the auctions are again resorted to. 

To state the matter more simply: From April to July the Pacific 
sales manager finds only one buyer for his product—the man who 
wants to buy in large quantity for a chain store or for cold storage; 
whereas at other times he has two buyers—the carlot man and 
the man who buys by the case or dozen cases for immediate 
consumption. 


Only the Best Eggs Are Shipped East 

The Pacific Coast farmer takes his poultry business seriously. He 
has learned that commercial egg production requires careful feeding 
and management of the hens. He takes his marketing more 
seriously still. He doesn’t dare pack any but eggs of high and 
uniform quality. Eggs are graded so skilfully by graders employed 
by the associations that the New York buyers have learned that 
the eggs in one case indicate the quality of the entire carload. 
Grading is not done according to any particular market classifica- 
tion, and all eggs are sold on sample, The important point is that 
the grading is thoroughly, honestly and uniformly done on the 
basis of high and exacting standards. 

The most remarkable thing about this business is that it has 
set the egg fashions of the metropolis. New York has always been 
partial to white-shelled eggs. The ‘Californias’ accentuated the 
demand and held up to the residents of Manhattan, Brooklyn and 
the Bronx an egg exterior that was all that they had dreamed an 
egg-shell should be. When they got inside of the Pacific egg, they 
found a light-colored yolk, and that also suited these finicky and 


sophisticated folks. 
Pale-Yolked Eggs 


Nobody seems to know just why New York wants a pale-yolked 
egg. Somehow or other, the New York consumer firmly believes 
that a dark yolk is an indication of a stale egg, even if you and I 
know that it. is not, but you can’t convince a New Yorker to the 
contrary. You can even sell him brown-shelled eggs at the top of 
the market if the yolks are light, but not otherwise. Some say 
that the Jewish trade started the fashion. (The rule in New York, 
when one finds anything peculiar in food tastes, is to blame it 
on the Jews). At any rate, the preference for light-yolked eggs 
was there before the Pacific Coast eggs were a feature of the 
market, and when they started to come in such large numbers, 
with such uniformly light yolks, the trade at once adopted that 
as the standard yolk and would have no other. 

It is an actual fact that, during a large part of the year, Wash- 
ington eggs outsell those from California because they have 

Continued on page 30 
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E have never lost anything by 
lending the ordinary tools of the 
farm. If any of them are broken, 


they always come back in better condition 
than when we let them go. ‘Turn about is 
fair play,’ and if we break any tool we 
borrow, we make it a point to send it back 
as good as we found it, or a little better. V. 


A year ago last spring A. J. Chambers 
and Son, of Pottawattamie county, Iowa, 
sowed sweet clover with oats. After the 
oats were harvested, the sweet clover made 
good growth and a hay crop was cut on fifty- 
five acres. “This hay was the equal of alfalfa, 
and the cows ate it greedily” says 
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with rats, mice or chickens. Salt and sul- 


phur are good for stock. Russell Brown. 


Don’t be in a hurry: A farmer and his 
wife told me that when they bought a house 
and a large lot, they assumed a mortgage 
which had been running a number of years. 
They paid interest at the rate of 5% per 
cent, as required of them by the man who 
held the mortgage, but without ever having 
seen the. document. When the second 
interest payment was due, the farmer’s 
wife insisted that they should see the mort- 
gage, and discovered that the rate of in- 
terest written therein was only 5 per cent. 








pump-house is eight feet square. There is 
an ice-house in connection with the base- 
ment, too. The filling window is in the 
gable on the outside. The door between the 
ice chamber and basement is a double 
sawdust-filled door, tight-fitting, and an 
inner sectional door. Dale Van Horn. 


*‘The very idea” some folks said when 
Albert Larson, Harrison county, Iowa, 
planted sweet clover. “A bad weed” they 
said. According to Albert, it’s"an ill weed 
that brings’ nobody good, and he thinks 
sweet clover worth a fortune. This crop has 
built up the fertility of his 240-acre farm. 

The seed is sown with oats or 





A.J. This year the crop was 
plowed under in the spring for 
green manure. G. R.H. 


Blue-prints for the Michigan 
lime-spreader shown in The 
Farm Journal a year or more 
ago can now be secured from 
k:xtension Service, lowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa, for twenty 
cents. The cost of making the 
spreader is from $10 to $15. 
Better price some of the small 
spreaders on the market before 
starting to make one—unless you 
are handy with tools and have 
plenty of time. May be cheaper 
to buy one. 





To blue a gun barrel without 


heat, clean the barrel thoroughly You have heard of John Doe, of course. Well, here is where 
he lives. Or rather, this is his barn. 
storm on Easter Sunday picked it up and turned it over. Harvey 
Porch, who took the photo, says: 


and apply a solution of nitric aci 
and water—one part acid and 
ten parts water. When the blue 
finish appears, wash the barrel 
with warm water, dry the barrel 
and wipe with a cloth moistened with 
linseed-oil. [This answers several recent 
letters. —Editor.] 

Alfalfa just wouldn’t grow on our farm 
when we first tried it, but we kept trying and 
now have a good stand. Here is how we 
did it: -First, we selected a piece of land 
that had excellent drainage. We next had 
the soil tested for acid, and applied two tons 
of limestone to the acre. The third step 
was to inoculate the soil. We sowed the 
seed during the first part of August. For 
inoculation, the following was quite success- 
ful: To each bushel of seed, we used about 
a half-peck .of dirt which we got from a 
field in which sweet clover had grown the 
year before. The dirt was powdered and 
thoroughly sprinkled with glue water, made 
by pulverizing and dissolving about three 
or four ounces of glue in about a 


insurance.” 





‘ So 


This matter should have been cleared up 
at the time the transaction took place. 
Being in too much of a hurry about such 
matters is costly. E. L. Vincent. 


David Benson, Nebraska, has what he 
thinks is an ideal water supply system. It 
comprises éngine, pump and above-ground 
tank. Severe winters never bother the tank, 
for the walls are double with sawdust fill. 
A chart, combined with float, cord and 
sliding pointer, always shows-the exact 
volume of water on hand. The idea that 


struck me as being best of all was the pump- 


house in connection with the basement. The 
west end wall of the pump-house forms the 
east wall of the basement and a doorway 
through makes access to the pumping unit 
convenient at any time of the vear. More- 
over, there is no danger of freezing. The 





A New Jersey wind- 


‘‘Here’s a story on tornado 
Every farmer should have his buildings. insured 


wheat in ‘spring—fifteen pounds 
to the acre. The sweet clover is 
plowed under for green manure 
about May 10 of the following 
year. B. 

Calcium cyanide, recom- 
mended in the June issue for 
cucumber beetles, is now being 
tested in Illinois for control of 
chinch-bugs. Rather expensive, 
reports say. 

Grimm alfalfa had the better 
of the argument in tests last 
year in Marion county, Missouri. 
Howard Shirky tried Grimm and 
common, alfalfa side by side. 
Grimfh made a good stand and 
went through the winter O. K., 
but the common was a failure. 


Publish in every issue until 
the end of time, the necessity 
of having fireproof buildings for 
livestock and :poultry, and have 
hay, straw and other combusti- 
ble material in separate buildings. The 
average barn or building is of wood, with 
hay-mows all around and over the stables. 
Recently I was at a fire where ten head of 
cattle were burned to death. I helped to get 
some out, but the fire got too close to me 
and I had to run. E. A. King. 


The windmill is the cheapest source of 
farm power, and it ought to have more 
credit than it gets. One drawback to its 
usefulness is that frequently it is placed too 
high up in the air. When the manufacturer 
sells the farmer a windmill, he wants to 
sell him a high tower to put it on. That is 
good business for the maker, but not always 
for the farmer, because there are some 
locations where the windmill will do better 
work nearer the ground, and there will be 
less danger from heavy winds. Give the 

old motor fair play, and it will do its 








half-gallon of rain-water. The 
moistened dirt was sprinkled over 
the seed as evenly as possible, after 
which the seed was dried and made 
ready for use. <A. C.H., Indiana. 

Making sirup? Get a copy of 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1389, free from 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from your Senator 
or Representative. Tells how to 
make good sirup. 


Six hundred houses and barns have 
been painted in Cleveland county, 
N. C., since the paint campaign was 
begun in that county. 

To keep rats, mice and chickens 
out of oats after storing in barn 
lace oats in a circle with heads all 
in (butts out). Place a layer on 
floor as outlined above, and take 
salt and sulphur and mix together 
sprinkle oats with this and I wil 
guarantee you will not be bothered 





Benson has running water and fire protection—both 


very essential on the farm 


fair share of the world’s work and 
board itself. Alex. Matheson. 


Where the clouds lift, showing 
blue sky after a long storm, there the 
-wind will be on the morrow. 


Using the timber crop: One of 
the main crops on the James A. 
Worga farm in Cass county, Nebr., 
is timber. This farm has seventy 
acres of timber from which 100,000 
board feet of lumber have been taken 
in the past five years. Most of the 
buildings of the farm have been built 
of home-grown lumber. In the home 
there is a radio-receiving cabinet, 
made by one of the boys from black 
walnut grown on the farm. Black 
walnut is also used for some of the 
chairs of the home. The house 1s 
finished in native wood of the farm. 
Realizing that this @imber tract 1s 4 
valuable resource, the .Worgas_ are 
taking care of it. H. B. 
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: © [Another case where 
N othing can take the pl ace 


of FELS-NAPTHA 


Clothes, linen and floor are apt to suffer 
from Baby’s friendly attack at meals. But 
not for long!” 


With Fels-Naptha handy, mother knows 
that no permanent damage is done. The 
real naptha in Fels-Naptha quickly dissolves 
greasy milk stains when the linens are soaked 
in the sudsy water, or when a thick suds of 
Fels-Naptha is rubbed on the rugs to remove 
the spots. 

Fels-Naptha is a very real help in cutting 
down the hard work of washing rompers, 
woolens and diapers. It gives them that deep 
Fels-Naptha Cleanliness. And thoroughly 
clean clothes are healthful. Fels-Naptha 
— the cause of irritation to the tender 
skin. 

Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 
in anybody’s home. It _is the exclusive 
Fels-Naptha blending of splendid soap and 
real naptha that gives you such extraordinary 
benefits. 

Get Fels-Naptha from your grocer today, 
and enjoy Fels-Naptha Cleanliness! 


PROVE Fels-Naptha’s wonderful cleaning 
ability. Send 2c in stamps for sam- 
ple bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia 


Smell the real naptha 
in Fels-Naptha 


FEL S- 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR © %,f:i.2 cm 


The original and genuine naptha soap, 
in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton. 
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Guess 


This little instrument—the 
Schrader Tire Gauge—will 
stand between you and tire 
trouble. 


By using it frequently 
you can be constantly cer- 
tainthatyour tiresareinflat- 
ed to the pressure that gives 
long service and easy riding. 


There is a Schrader 
Gauge for every type of tire 
and wheel. Buy yours today. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Toronto London 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves 
Tire Gauges 
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If you'd save the moisture, 
Here’s a rule that’s plain: 

Go and scratch the surface 
After every rain. 


ATERMELONS"” is a new Farmers’ 

WW Bitetin. free from your Senator or 

Congressman, or from the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. / 

dandy bulletin. Write for it and study up 
for next year. 


Which apple is the best seller? I say 
the McIntosh. The McIntosh we grow 
up in these parts are large, red, and juicy, 
the kind you can eat in the dark, and you 
have to be careful when you are eating 
them, because they are so full of juice, 
you are in danger of being drowned in it. 

New Hampshire. D. 8. McCormack. 





Did you ever raise groseilles? The boy in 
the picture is picking some. This fruit 
should be grown on many more farms. Needs 
quite a bit of sugar for canning. Downing is 
a good variety. 

Yams belong to the Yam family, while 
sweet potatoes belong to the Morning-glory 
family. Irish potatoes belong to the night- 
shade family. 


In growing asters, root lice suck the juices 
from the roots of the plant. It took me 
several seasons to learn how to get the best 
of these insects, but now I don’t worry about 
them. I just sprinkle tobacco dust over the 
soil and give it a good soaking. M.G.K. 


For five years I have blanched celery thus: 
I take the discarded rolled-oats cartons, 
remove the top and bottom, and place one 
of the tubular pasteboards over each plant. 
That’s all. In two or three weeks the celery 
is white and clean. F. W. C. 


Pull muskmelons and watermelons early in 
the morning while they are cool. Never pull a 
muskmelon for the home market until a crack 
appears around the stem. H. F. 


To make a success of apples, the orchardist 
must choose varieties with which he .can 
excel. It is doubtful if the Northwest as a 
whole should be producing more than a 
dozen varieties of apples, and each locality 
should only be producing the particular few 
varieties that are best suited to the local 
conditions—probably not more than three or 
four at the most. CG. 2. . 


Iris and madonna lilies can be planted in 
August. Hollyhock seed can be planted for 
next year’s flowering. Ever try the double 
hollyhocks? : 


Potted strawberry plants can be set now 
for a fair crop next year. 


Five years ago I planted four peach trees, 
and the next year I planted a bed of onions, 
and had a few sets left after the bed was 
planted. These I planted around the peach 


trees. As I failed to find any borers that 
summer, I have planted onion sets every 
spring. To date I have never found a borer. 


_I believe the onion sets, if planted close to 


the tree, keep the borers away. Isaac Santon. 


I always stop cultivating and sow a cover 
crop. among my young trees about the first 
of August. When the trees are old enough 
to bear, I stop cultivating and sow alfalfa, 
then cut the crop every summer and let it 
lie for mulch. K 


Screw beans—ever hear of 'em? T. W. 
Ardoin, of Texas, says they grow well and 
make good feed for stock. T. W. wants to 
swap some of the screw beans for some real 
beans. 


‘‘Beautifying the Home Grounds” is the 
title of Colorado Bulletin 290, free to Colo- 
rado folks from their Experiment Station at 
Fort Collins, Colo. A good bulletin, illus- 
trated, and giving a plant list for Colorado. 


Lettuce sown in cold frames in late sum- 
mer will. give an early winter crop. This 
vegetable can be raised almost the year 
*round with little trouble. 


Gather red peppers with gloves on the 
hands. The juice of many varieties is strong 
and will burn the hands. If the hands are 
burned, wash in sweet milk. F.M. 











The wooden sticks in this tree on Seabrook 
Farms, New Jersey, are used where trees 
tend to grow too upright, making bad 
crotches. They are, primarily, spreaders and 
are used only the first three years. We have 
found that we can make an upright grower 
such as Duchess, Transparent or Delicious 
grow spreading by this method if we leave in 
a leader. 0. 





Beans with Bugs In 


Every winter the Editor gets a flood of 
letters (and a lot of beans) about bean 
weevils—the little black bugs found stored 
in beans. 

Of course, after the bugs appear, it is too 
late to do much, but if Our Folks, when 
putting beans away in fall, would only use 
carbon bisulphide, they would have no 
trouble. 

‘ * as item, telling how, is printed every 
all: 

Weevils can be killed in beans and peas 
by the use of carbon bisulphide. To treat 
these put them in a jar, tub or other vessel 
which can be covered tightly. Put into a 

ass about one teaspoonful of carbon 
isulphide for each ten gallons of space 
in the enclosure and place the glass in 
with the beans. Allow them to remain 
in the fumes of the carbon bisulphide over 
night, then take them out and place in 
dry storage quarters. -_Do not take lamps 
or lighted matches near the material, and 
do not breathe the fumes. 



































Growing Filberts 
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ILBERTS will bear in three years or so 

from planting, and are not so sensitive 
to frosts as are walnuts,’’ says H. G. Ogden, 
of Oregon. ‘‘My first experience wasn’t very 
encouraging, for all my trees died, but I now 
have 800 bearing trees, mostly Barcelona and 
White Aveline. These two varieties pollenize 
each other and bear fine nuts. 

“The Aveline is thin shelled, does not 
shuck as easily as Barcelona, but the quality 
of its nuts more than makes up for that 
difference. I should however plant the 
Barcelona as main crop, owing to its present 
popularity, using the White Aveline for 
about every fourth or fifth tree as pollenizer. 

‘The Du Chilly produces much larger 
nuts, works on Barcelona, but not vice versa. 
The Geantes De Halle bears grand nuts, cone 
shaped, light yellow and large, tree Jate 
bloomer, is proving to be one of the best 
pollenizers we have for the later varieties. 
It is hard to obtain, as there are few growing 
as yet, and they seem to be hard to root. 

‘Good trees bear from twenty to forty 
pounds. The nuts are harvested in Septem- 
ber during warm weather. No artificial heat 
is required to cure them. A few hours in the 
sun and they are ready to sack up. The 
trees require little pruning except to make an 
open center and occasional heading back of 
strong growth to form new wood on which the 
nuts grow.” 








Apple Red Bug 








Replying to A. R., apple red bug is the 
pest that caused these knotty apples. 
his insect can be controlled by spraying 
with nicotine sulphate early in the sea- 
son. Remember this next spring 














Building Up Peach Soil 


Some years ago we purchased a run-down 
farm and set out about fourteen acres to 
peaches. The soil had been depleted by con- 
tinuous crops of corn and oats, and the 
question arose as to how we were going to 
build up the soil. - Since manure was scarce, 
and we wanted to get some humus into the 
ground, we sowed the young orchard to 
clover, but left strips along each side of the 
tree rows wide enough to work with a one- 
horse cultivator and spring-tooth. 

This plan works fine with a young orchard, 
but after the trees get older it is a much 
better plan to plow the orchard in the spritig, 
keep the disk and spring-tooth going steadily 
every week up to the middle of July. Then 
sow a cover crop of buckwheat, soybeans, or 
some other good crop which will cover the 
ground during the winter. This can be 
plowed under the following spring. 

The great point in favor of this plan is the 
addition of humus, and in case legumes are 
used, the addition of considerable available 
nitrogen to the orchard soil. In addition, it 
sometimes pays to use commercial fer- 
tilizer, but before investing heavily in it, 
different proportions of nitrate, phosphoric 
acid, and potash should’ be tried on a few 
trees or rows in an experimental way. By 
watching the effeet of each you can judge the 
needs of your trées. + he SS 
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CORN MACHINES 


Shredders 












Binders Ensilage Cutters - Pickers - Shellers 

















Es progressive corn grower should . 
have his own corn binder, ensilage cut- 
ter, and corn picker. {He can choose them 
~ from the dependable, time-proven McCor- 
mick-Deering line.} With these three capable 
machines at hand, hecan harvest his corn as 
he chooses, and then help pay for his equip- 
ment by doing some work for his neighbors 
when his own crops don’t need attention. 











These Machines Save 
Corn, Time, 
— Money 







McCormick and Deering McCormick - Deering 
Corn Binders Ensilage Cutters 


Fo years these binders have made fast | pene your silo easily, economically, and at 
work of the corn harvest. They do the just the right time with a McCormick- 
hand work of five toseven men, and atthe Deering ensilage cutter. Built in five sizes. 
same time they do the cleanest kind of job. Capacities from 3 to 25 tons of cut fodder 
They pick up tangled and down corn. They an hour. All sizes have reliable saféty de- 
can be adjusted for tall and short corn and _ vices, force-feed, large throat, and heavy fly- 
they make easily handled bundles. wheels of boiler-plate steel. Cutting and ele- 
Both McCormick and Deering Corn _vating done in one operation, saving power. 
Binders have been popular with ownersfor Power required from 6 to 25 h. p. 
many years but they are of different design. If you want to husk the corn and shred 
The McCormick binds the bundles while _ the fodder, look over the line of McCormick- 
they are in the upright position, and Deering huskers and shredders. Made 
the Deering ties them as they lie flat. in 4, 6,8 and 10-roll sizes, for individual 
Both binders have roller bearings. Both and custom work. 


























have channel steel frames, 
pps bay « = rivety MeCormick- Deering Corn Pickers 
ogether. Sensible con- : ‘ ° ; 
: “eP ’ I ‘HIS is the day of the corn picker. The McCormick- 
ee Deering goes through a field and picks, husks, and loads 
ped to rae bun 5 ispnal onto a wagon the crop on a half-dozen acres a day with- 










out anybody doing any unusual work. The husking 


awagon. Be ready for corn is cleaner than average hand 


harvest. Ask the McCor- 






husking and many times as fast. 





















mick-Deering dealer This big-capacity machine is of 
about these binders and suprisingly light draft; it has 37 
any of the modern corn roller bearings. One man 
machines mentionedhere, tractor OF Pe chery handle 
or write us direct for S a neet 












information about the McCor- 
mick-Deering corn picker. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. of America Chicago, IL 


Uncorporated) 





complete catalog. 
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Commercial Cord 


—an extra rugged tire that will stand 
up under the rough all-around service 
tires are called upon to give on the farm 


Have you found a pneumatic tire that gives 
you the kind of service you'd like to get on 
your car or farm truck? 


If you haven't, try one of the new Kelly 
Commercial Cords. 

Extra sturdy, with a massive tread and added strength where 
strength is needed to make a dependable, long-wearing tire, this 
addition to the famous Kelly line is the strongest, most ser- 


viceable.pneumatic tire that Kelly—or, so far as we know, anyone 
else—has ever built. 


It is giving amazing mileage and we unqualifiedly recommend 
it, particularly for use under conditions where ordinary tires have 
failed to stand up. 


Now made in all sizes from 30 x 34% up to 40 x 8. 


Get your local Kelly dealer to show you one. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 


250 West 57th St. 3 New York 








SO ——— | a 


Is the Crow Good 
or Bad? 


$250 in cash prizes for 
| the best records 


OX oer oon 


Winer do you really know about the 

crow? Get your report in at once as 
the contest ends September 1, 1924. We 
are receiving many letters, some approving 
and some denouncing the “crow shoots” 
in various parts of the country. 















We believe, as the cartoon shows, that 
the crow should have a fair trial. We 
expect our a report to give the 


exact status of the crow in this country. 

The first prize is to be fifty dollars ($50); 
the second prize, thirty dollars ($30); 
third prize, twenty dollars ($20); the next 
ten, ten dollars ($10) each, and the next 
ten, a prize of five dollars ($5) each. This 
will make twenty-three (23) prizes to be 
awarded. The following is the form in 
which your report must be made out, but 
send with this form a letter giving full 
details. The prizes will be awarded for 
the fulness, clearness, accuracy, and real 
value of the information given in the 
reports: 


Name 





Address in full 





Occupation 





If farmer, how many acres in farm? 
Do crows damage your farm crops? 


Do crows destroy your poultry? 





Do crows destroy your young animals? 


Do crows injure your song birds? 


Do crows injure your game birds? 
Do crows injure your insectivorous birds?_— 


What good have you seen the crow do? State 
specific instances to show the damage or 
good done by crows 








How many crows do yeu have about your 
af Many? Some? Very 
ew? 











Have you killed any crows during the last 
year? How many? How? 








Send to Crow Contest Editor, The Farm 
Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia. 

















How To Improve 


Your Home 
By Werner P. Meyer 


— “oar 

















HINK of a Scotchman and you can’t 

help but think of a home. No matter 
whether you’re Swedish, Irish, or Yankee 
from way back, you have never yet seen a 
true Scotchman who couldn’t. boast of 
the braes of his native land, the kine in 
the burns, and the lochs, or the old family 
Bible’ at the fireside far “awa’ hame.” 
‘The canny Scots are good farmers, too. In 
their native land we find many a farm 
which has been tilled by the same family 
for ten or more generations. 

There are many people who think we 
can catch up with the Scotch, maybe go 
them one better, along this line. In 1923 
an educational organization called ‘Better 
Homes in America’ was organized for the 
purpose of fostering this home idea. 
President Coolidge is Chairman of the 
Advisory Council of this organization. 
Dr. James Ford is the Executive Director, 
and is working with tireless energy to get 
the idea before the public. “Better 
Homes’ Week,” conducted from May 
11th to 18th, is one of the many things al- 
ready accomplished. Mr. Hoover, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, the American Country 
Life Association, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and other authori- 
ties interested in rural matters are working 
hand in hand in putting the better homes’ 
idea across. 


Showing the People How 


In a demonstration, as advocated by Dr. 
Ford, a house is built or bought and then 
is furnished and equipped, so as to show 
folks how it is done with ordinary and 
limited means. During the week in which 
the Better Homes’ Demonstration is going 
on, the committee is present and willing 
to take any one through the building. 
Sometimes films furnished by the United 
States Department of Agriculture are 
shown. It is worth while for any one to 
attend these demonstrations, for valuable 
ideas can be obtained. It is surprising to 
see at what little cost rooms can be fur- 
nished, for instance; or some of the 
conveniences which ordinarily are sup- 
posed to be a luxury but which are really 
within the reach of people of small means, 
can be added. 


Home Furnishing Handbook 


In a small booklet issued by the Better 
Homes’ folks, entitled “How to Furnish 
the Small Home,” are many helpful sug- 
gestions—how ‘to finish the walls of the 
home; how to finish the floors; selecting 
furniture, pictures, lamps, ornaments; 
furnishings for the various rooms, etc. It is 
too bad this booklet can not be had free; it 
is sold for twenty-five cents a copy. The 
Better Homes’ folks probably reason that 
if anybody needs the booklet, it is worth 
at least a quarter; and I suppose they 
are right, for it is a fine booklet to have. 
The lack of home life probably is not so 
noticeable in the country as it is in the 
city, where much of the pastime is spent 
outside of the home, but even on the farm 
there is not the home life that was present 
a few generations ago. One of the best 
ways to remedy the situation is to put the 
greatest emphasis on better homes. 
Another good pamphlet put out by the 
Better Homes folks is a plan book of small 
homes. This sells for thirty-five cents, and 
is worth the moncy to folks who are going 
to build. The plans are for three, four, 
five and six-room houses, plans for which 
can be had for a small sum. If interested, 
write Better Homes in America, 1653 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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No Life Lost 
in This Battery 


“‘We keep the acid out 
until you buy the battery. 
That keeps the life in.” 


a, 





See this mark. It means that the bat- 
tery is a Charged Bone-Dry Willard. 
Now watch the Willard Service Sta- 
tion man put one of these batteries 
in service. 


He turns the battery upside down to show you 
it is empty. Then he fills the cells with acid solu- 
tion. The battery is placed in your car. You step 
on the starter—you’re off. 


Why ‘was the acid kept out of this battery until 
you bought it? 


. 


Because a battery does not_have to be in an 
owner’s car to wear out. . Battery life starts the 
minute the acid solution is poured in, and it goes 
on all the time there is any acid in the battery. 


Willard believes that car owners who pay for new 
batteries are entitled to get them. The Charged 
Bene-Dry Willard leaves no question about it. 
Because you see this battery put in service, you 
know that you are going to get all of its life. 


Willard Farm Lighting Batteries, also, are now 
being shipped in this Charged Bone-Dry Condition. 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada, Willard Storage Battery Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





Hook up with Willard Rechargeable A and B Batteries 
and listen to the difference, Listen to WTAM, too, Wil- 
lard’s own Broadcasting Station. Wave length 390 meters. 


Willar 
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aising Neighborhood Swine 


farmers started raising neighborhood swine. 

The Keystone State presented a peculiar situation in the 
swine industry. Although it had over 1,100,000 hogs, they were 
scattered among an immense number of farmers. In fact, the 
average farm in Pennsylvania kept only two brood sows. 

How could one of these farmers afford to pay the price necessary 
to purchase a type purebred boar to improve his herd? The over- 
head cost of buying and keeping such a sire would eat up all the 
profits. 

Here was a big problem—and it confronted a wider area than 
Pennsylvania. It is the problem of 


I: has been six years since Pennsylvania 


By C. D. Byrne 


usually upon the recommendation of. the 
swine extension specialist at the state.college. 
Every member owns an equal share in this boar regardless of 
the number of sows he keeps. The boar is kept on a farm 
centrally located in the community, and the sows are brought 
there to be bred. 


Expenses Are Divided 
The caretaker is required to keep a record of the feed. This is 
summarized every six months or a year and settlement is made 


by the members on the basis of the number of sows bred. The 
keeper pays his share as well as the 





many other states, outside of the Corn 
Belt, whose pork production is similar to 
that of Pennsylvania. 


Solution Came Unexpectedly 


The solution to this problem came un- 
expectedly and in a peculiar manner. In 
1918, a group of farmers met at Plum 
Creek, a little village in Northumberland 
county. They were interested in de- 
veloping purebred hogs but were at a 
loss to know how to go about it. 

At this stage, county agent “Mart” 
Fry, racking his brain for a logical 
solution, hit upon the plan of,purchasing 
a bear co-operatively. He called a 
meeting to select the breed and work 
out the details of the project. Each 
breed had its admirers, but Duroc- 
Jerseys were finally selected, after an 
auto trip had been taken to inspect 
animals of the various breeds. Right 
from the start, the plan was a success in the Plum Creek com- 
munity, and soon spread to all parts of Narthumberland county 
and out over the state. 

Today, Pennsylvania has 105 community swine breeders’ 
associations located in thirty-two counties of the state. The total 
membership has reached 1,097, which means that all these farmers 
are getting the services of an outstanding purebred boar at a lower 
cost than a scrub. 

There are now forty Duroc-Jersey associations; twenty-three 
Poland-China, twenty-five Berk- 
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A prize-winning Duroc boar used in one 
of Pennsylvania’s 105 community’ swine 
. breeders’ associations 
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other members, the idea being that he 
receives a little additional advertising 
by having the boar on his farm and has 
the advantage of having the boar handy 
at breeding time. In many groups, a 
community breeding crate and unloading 
chute are a part of the equipment. 

But these associations have not 
stopped with the co-operative ownership 
of high-class, purebred boars. Each 
year a definite program of work in’swine 
improvement is adopted by each com- 
munity. Boys’ and girls’ pig clubs are: 
fostered. These interest the younger 
generation in better pigs, and many of 
the boys who started as pig club mem- 
bers a few years ago, are now taking an 
active part in the adult community 
organizations. 

To sell surplus breeding stock, regular 
weekly advertisements are run in lead- 
ing farm papers and in the local press, 
and in some instances consignment sales are staged each year. One 
principle impressed upon the members of all the associations from 
the start is the folly of selling all purebreds for breeding purposes. 
Careful selection is practised, and only the best are offered for sale. 


Neighborhood Swine Shows 


Another stunt is the community swine show. Thirty-three of 
these shows were held this past year and the quality and number of 
“‘porkers”’ exhibited would rival many of the larger county fairs. 
In some instances, county-wide 








shire, twelve Chester White and 
four Hampshire associations in 


The French-Canadian Horse 


shows are put on with several 
communities co-operating. One of 





Pennsylvania. Eighteen new 
groups in twelve different counties 
were organized during the past year 
by the swine extension specialist, 
and more are expected in 1924. 


Have Well-Defined Plan 


The plan of organization is essen- 
tially this: A group of from five to 
twenty men in a single neighbor- 
hood get together and settle on one 
breed of hogs. In most, instances 
100 per cent membership is secured. 
Occasionally, a farmer in the com- 
munity may not be interested in 
swine production and does not join 
the group. Again a man may have 
a sufficient number of sows to make 
it a paying proposition to own a 
boar of his own. These cases are 
the exception, however, and for the 
most part, where a community 
association is located, you will find 
practically 100 per cent member- 
ship in the locality. 

A purebred sire is purchased, 








A stallion of the French-Canadian breed; a breed 

developed in Quebec. This province has also developed show. 

the only American breed of dairy cattle—the French- 
. Canadian breed . 


these county shows in Northum- 
berland county has come to be 
the classic swine show of the East. 

The quality of breeding stock 
found in these associations rivals 
that of the hog belt in the Middle 
West. Many ‘outstanding prize 
winners at the leading shows in 
the country are seeing service in 
the associations throughout the 
state. The fourth prize senior 
pig and the fifth prize junior year- 
ling at the National Swine Show in 
1923, are among. the Duroc sires 
brought into the community asso- 
ciations. Chester White associa- 
tions are using the junior champions 
of 1919, 1922 and 1923 at the Ohio 
State Fair. Among the Berkshire 
boars, are the junior champion at 
the National Swine Show in 1922 
and the first prize pig at the 1923 
Poland associations list 
among their herd sires the second 








and five of his full brothers. 





prize junior pig at Ohio in 1922 — 
































Any man or woman who 
accepts my proposition 
can be sure of a fair, 
square deal. Our récord of 
16 years of honest deal- 
ings and our resources of 
over a million dollars 
stand back of every 
promise we make. 


ALBERT MILLS. 
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This Is Your Chance 
to Make"I00 a Week 


A Splendid Proposition Now Offered to Men 
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and Women That. Brings Amazing 
Profits for Delightful Work 


Yes, if you want to make $100 a week clear, net, cash 
profit, this is your chance to do it. 

I want totell you how, without any training or-experience, 
you can immediately begin to make money—how you can 
establish yourself in a big, profitable business, without in- 
vestment, training or experience. I want to tell you how you 
can make Big Money each week in spare time—how you can 
have a business of your own that will get bigger and more 


profitable day by day, how you can have hundreds of customers, an automobile 
of your own, and tremendous profits. 


Anyone, Anywhere Can Do It 


I don’t care what your experience 
has been. I don’t care what kind of 
work you are doing now, nor how 
much you are making, how old you 
are, or whether you are a man or 
woman. My proposition is so sim- 
ple, so easy, so square, and so clean- 
cut that you are bound to make a 
success ofits 


$750—One Month’s 


Profit 


I offer you the same proposition I[ 
made to H. T. Pearl of Oklahoma 
whose earnings quickly reached 
$750 a month.. You can start at 
once.» Within a week Your profits 
will be pouring in. Think! R. L. 
Marshall of New Jersey cleared $80 
in five hours. Jacob Myron of Con- 
necticut made $13 his first after- 
noon. B. Collander cleared $40 in 
his first 24 hours of work. 


Amazing Profits 
Without Investment 
If you write dat once we will give 
you free all the facts about this 
great business. We will tell you how 








proposition. 


without investment, without train- 
ing, you can immediately become our 
authorized representative in your 
territory and start making money. 


We are the originators and manu- 
facturers of Zanol Products. We 
make delicious food products that 
are wanted and needed in every 
home. We make Toilet Prepara- 
tions, Soaps, Household and Laun- 
dry Necessities. We sell millions of 





products every year, direct from 
factory to customer. By this means 
we give greater values, fresher goods 
and lower prices than could be se- 
cured in stores. We have thousands 
of customers in every section of the 
United States. And we now want 
a representative in your territory 
through whom our customers can 
send us their orders. 


We Furnish an Automobile 


We want you to realize that this is a high-grade 
We want to help you in every way 
to make large profits and we offer to 
provide a car without any expense to 
you’ whatever. 
proposition. 
tails of the plan that will give you this 
automobile without expense and big 
profits each week. 


Just write for our 
Mail the coupon for de- 


Accept this Offer 


Never before have you been of- 
fered such a proposition as this. 
You can’t fail. Our instructions are 
so clear and distinct, our proposition 
is so clean-cut and fair, that you are 
bound to make a success of it at 
once. Men and women who were 
formerly salesmen, bookkeepers, 
farmers, merchants, skilled and un- 
skilled workmen, teachers, preach- 
ers—people with all sorts of training 
and experience—have found it an 
easy matter to make a big success 
as Zanol Representatives. 


Send No Money 


Just send me your name and I will 
tell you how to get started. I will 
give you all the facts. You do not 
need to risk a penny. You do not 
need to agree to do anything, nor 
pay anything. You Owe it to your- 
self to find out about this great 
proposition before it is too late. So 
write now. Just put your name and 
address on the coupon and mail it 
to me at once. 


The American Products Co. 


Dept. 507 Cincinnati, Ohio 


MAIL TODAY 


Mills, t, 
The American Products Co., 
Dept. 507, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me, without one cent of cost and 
without any obligation, complete details of your 
new plan by means of which I will have a chance 
to make from $50 to $100 a week. 





Write Plainly 
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Make Your Car 
Two Cars in One! 


The Ruckstell Axis 

Power ; is revolutionizing the 
performance of light cars and 
trucks. Simply move the 
lever and you go through 
the muddiest roads; climb 


> stubborn hills on high 
gear; negotiate congest- 
a edtraffic. For trucks 
it insures “getting 
wr there” and back 
wael, quicker, with 
Speed practically 
Move the Xa) double load 
lever again capacity. 
and you have a . 
speedy car or — power 
truck for city driv- 55To 
ing or delivery or 
level country highway 
ériving. Thousands of 
farmers everywhere say 
the Ruckstell Axle saves half =A. 


time in getting to town and 
back héme. Noiselessin operation. € 


The sensation of the motor world, 
Clip the coupon—take it to your Wa 
nearest dealer for FREE DEMON- 


STRATION, or write nearest office for 
Free Booklet. Address Desk 36-A 


ama ay Sales and Mfg. Co. 

New York Kansas Ci 

=k Sey wes Se 

‘ ' This coupon good for Free Dem- 

onstration of the Ruckstell Axle at 

: nearest Dealer, or for Free Bock- 
let giving full particulars. (36-A) 


Increases 











Bred gilts, “Pigs rm 


0. ;: and Chester White boars, 
. _ No kin, Pedigreed, Prolific, Large kind. Booklet 
free. Prices reasonable. FRED RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois 
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Philadelphia 
SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 








FORD 


SturpDity built; 
itive in its 
ormance and thor- 
oughly dependable 
under all working 
conditions. Itgreat- 
ly increases the 
power, flexibility 
and smooth running of the en- 
gine and offers to Ford owners 
every ignition advantage enjoy- 
ed on the more expensive cars. 


Se. s lnctoting maak $7 082 


Arwater Kent Merc. Company 
4936 Stenton Ave., PHILADELPHIA 
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Milk Goat icadevs 





Won't Like This 


the Stock Editor is going to print about 
the use of goat’s milk. Here it is—a letter 
from one of Our Folks: 

I wrote to fourteen leading hospitals in 
various parts of the country, asking whether 
goat’s milk is really superior to cow’s milk, 
for people with digestive disorders, invalids, 
bs abie »s, etc. 

“Not one of the nine replies said ‘Yes.’ 
One said that in comparative tests, goé at’s 
milk gave poorer results than cow’s milk 
with babies; another said the importance of 
the matter has been greatly overdrawn by 
the goat breeders; another said: ‘All I 
know is, they use it in foreign countries’; 
another said: “There is comparatively little 
difference’; another said: ‘The chief point of 
superiority is the freedom of goat’s milk 
from tubercle bacilli, but when cow’s milk is 
pasteurized or where it comes from. tuber- 
culin tested cows, on a well-managed dairy 
farm, the cow’s milk is the most practical 
substitute for mother’s milk.’ . And so on. 

“Now, judging from these letters, some 
goat fans (not all of them) have been claiming 
most too much for Nanny, or else these 
hospital folks don’t know what a good thing 
they are missing. Why not let the hospitals 
in on this?” 


the of the goat fans will not like what 
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Absolutely Satisfied 


‘*My milking-machine is O. K."’ says H. M. 
Cc hamney, Douglas county, Kans. “It has 
never given me any trouble in the six years 
I have used it.’” Chamney is milking twenty- 
two cows, yielding about forty gallons at 
each milking. Using two double units, he 
and his hired man do the milking in fifty 
minutes. Chamney usually handles the 
machine while his helper follows with milk 
pail and stool to do the necessary stripping. 


+ 4a. 





Mules for Farm Power 


John Murray, of Holt county, Nebr., says he 
prefers mules to horses for power in his farm- 
ing operations. He says the expense of keep- 
ing a mule is not great, and mules stand up 
under field work as well as on the road. He 
finds that a mule will do more work on less 
feed than .a horse, and is cheaper to feed. 
Murray has been raising mules for six 
years and he usually keeps about forty head. 
Mules weighing around 1,300 pounds are 
most in demand, says he, and gray or sorrel 
colors are preferred. He pulls his twenty- 
eight-inch gang plow with six mules. 








Home-Made Self-Feeder 
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The barrel fits on the inside of tire- 
casing, but is raised up from floor two 
or three inches by means of iron or 
wooden washers. The barrel revolves 
around gas-pipe. Both ends of barrel 
are knocked out and a crosspiece is put 





ene- 
trates 


evenly 


Colonial Special 
Farmer’s Salt is 
the one best salt 
for canning, meat 
curing, etc. Dis- 
solves instantly; 
penetratesevenly; 
wont harden; no 
waste; nospoilage. 
Send for FREE 
BOOK, “‘New 
TruthAboutSalt.” 


THE COLONIAL SALT CO. 


Dept.11 AKRON, OHIO 
Chicago . Boston . Buffalo 


scod toweling 





Special Farmers 


“There’sa Colonial Salt for every purpose” 












On trial. ESEPARA to run LATOR clean. 
Skims warm or cold milk. Differ- 
ent from picture which shows large 
size easy running New L. S. Model. 
Western shipments from Western points 
MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN 
Write today for free catalog 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Bex 7066 Bainbridge, N. Y. 





GALL SALVE 


HEALS HORSES 
WHILE THEY WORK 


ICKMORF 


Used successfully for ig? ag Sales 


The BICKMORECOMPANY 
Old Town, Me. 
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in for gas-pipe to pass through. 
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Us tio: tie: Minute 
Stock Notes 
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What is it makes me so content 
To-own a farm instead of rent? 
Whence comes my money every week, 
To buy the things all farmers seek? 
Holstein cows. 


ALF-RATE on purebreds shipped for 

breeding purposes is announced by one 

of the railroads in the Middle West. This 

rate applies on less than carlots. The shipper 

must give registry number_and name or ear 
band of the animals. 


Grandfather's driving horse, Doll, was a 
saddle-back offshoot of racing stock. She 
always seemed to prefer pulling the buggy with 
her teeth, the traces slack. This, you know, 
was hard on the old gentleman’s arms. But 
she took him to town in less time tham it takes 
nowadays to wait for a trolley car. Blood will 
tell. 1. 














A Simmenthal cow is shown in the photo. 
This breed, named after the valley of the 
Simmen, is common in Switzerland. The 
animals are used for milk, beef and work. 
Color, light fawn or drab. 


The slop barrel—dirty, stinking and fly 
attracting—is still found on too many farms. 
Not only is it an eyesore but it is unhealthy 
for the hogs. The slop, all of which is never 
removed, sours and ‘brews, especially in 
summer-time, until it is almost as bad as 
bootleg whiskey. It loses its food value and 
becomes unfit for:consumption. Slop should 
be fed fresh or not at all. #. C. K. 


My registered Duroc-Jersey sow has 
broken all records for farrowing pigs, I 
believe. On March 2, 1923, she farrowed 
sixteen live pigs and on October 5, 1923, she 
farrowed twenty more, making a total of 
thirty-six pigs in one year. I bought this 
sow March 9, 1921.. She has had five litters 
containing seventy-four pigs since I bought 
her. The first, twelve pigs; second, four- 
teen; third, twelve; fourth, sixteen; fifth, 
twenty. If any reader can beat this, I would 
like to hear about it. Guy S. Epley. 


I bought five ewes and two bucks last sum- 
mer for $15. Three ewes have come in, and 
the three had eight lambs; two of. them had 
two apiece and the other one had four. They 
are all living and doing fine. W. W. Floyd. 


Breeding purebreds will not cause a man to 
go broke and be sued by his creditors, even 
though newspaper reports may spread the 
impression that this is true. Failures with 
purebreds have been, and always will be, 
due to bad management, speculation, seeking 
after high prices, etc., etc. Purebreds will 
not ruin any man who knows how to handle 
them, and who runs his farm in a business- 
like way. And we repeat this bit of advice: 
“Don’t go, but grow, into purebreds.”’ 


I can beat the record of W. H. H’s cow: 
After using all I needed for table and cooking, 
for a family of four, from November 20, 
1923 to Marck 20, 1924, I sold from a one- 
fourth blood Jersey $45.15 worth of butter 
at forty and fifty certs a pound. Calf sold 
at four weeks old for veal at $4. Total 


$49.15. 
North Carolina. Mrs. C. P. Chandler. 


A Brown Swiss cow in Lake county, IIl., 
produced 3,003 pounds of milk and ninety- 
six pounds of butterfat last April. Pretty 
good, say we. 


Four orphan pigs were raised in a novel 
way on J. Strickle’s farm in Iowa last 
year. When Strickle had to leave the farm 
for a day or so, he put the pigs in a basket 
and took them along. Every hour, they were 
given a “pull” at the bottle. 
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any other reason. 


the De LavaAL. 


NEw YORK 
165 Broadway 





See and Try 
An Improved 


DE LAVAL 


Cream Separator 
Side-By-Side 


with any other machine any clever sales talk 
may have caused you to think of buying because 
it is said té be “just as good,” 


And if merely SEEING 
SIDE-BY-SIDE does not convince you, go a step 
further and TRY them side -by -side. 
buyer in a hundred who does that fails to choose 


cheaper, or for 


the two machines 


Not one 


The De Laval Separator Company 


CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale Street 














ATENTS..- wie oer w, Om Free Guide 


INVENTION BLANK”’ be- 
fore disclosing inventions. model or sketch of in- 
vention for our free at nor Le and Instructions. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., washington, 0. ©. 





Embury 
SUPREM REME 
LANTERNS 


We think they are the 
best lanterns on earth. 
Next time you buy a 
lantern, compare every 
detail of the Embury 
with any other. Look 
for improvements like the solid 


dome, rain and dirt-proof; the big brass 
oil filler; the short globe; the extra 
strong construction throughout. 
No. 160 isa winner—improved burn- 
er gives 20% more light and burns 
35 hours; dust-, dirt-, wind-and rain- 
proof. $1.50, except in the far west. 
There’s an Embury for every purpose. 
ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER. 


If he has none in stock, we will mail on 
receipt of price. 


EMBURY MFG. COMPANY 
WARSAW Dept. 33 NEW YORK 








Las- Stik Tube Patch 
for emergencies. Ad- 
heres instantly without 
heat. Can't come off. 


Elastic — stretches with in- 


flated tube. Can't creep or 
tear out. Trade-marked white 
sheets 50c and $1.00 sizes. 


Las-Stik Patch Mfg. -Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio 

























Full weight— 





Cecatinds Re and Siding 2s 


Both farm and city property ownersneedtoknow Fe 
the e safety and service of re ed ayo roofing. 


LLO-K meerors 
all ion of sheet 
ing, ree on Boldt by 
Stee l fo give aes ng Tin Plates gy 8 3 ~ the 
added be yt 3 d for “Bette er Buildings” booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa,=.4 
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EOPLE in the cities say with the 
poet, “Oh, for a lodge.in some vast 
wilderness,”” and look about them 


but is better off in every way. 


boulders, and the woodland made a 
fine place for camping parties from 
the city, who paid a nominal sum 
for the: privilege. 

After a time, one party wished to 
buy a tract of ground to build a 
bungalow. The bargain was con- 
cluded—one-half acre of trees and 
rocks for $500. These people and 
the farmer soon became very good 
friends—and in time they brought 
several of their friends who bought 
ground and erected buildings. Dur- 
ing this time the farmer supplied 
the campers_with eggs, milk, 
poultry, fruits and vegetables at 
regular market rates. 

There are seventy acres in this 
wooded tract and thirty sites have 
already been sold to people with 
whom the farmer became ac- 
quainted, and among whom he 
finds congenial companions for 
himself and his family. 

Already these campers form a 
market for one-half of his farm 
products, and as the number in- 
creases, he puts more ground in 
vegetables, and increases his supply 
of milk and eggs. 

The bungalows are built either of 
logs, or of rocks and boulders.taken 
from their owners’ property. 

The bungalow shown in the illus- 
trations is built of rocks and broken 
stone and is larger than any of the 
others. In fact it has been used 
by the owner for the greater part 
of the year, and as the tract in 
question is-easily accessible by automo- 
bile, he drives to town daily. 

The ceiling beams of the living-room, 
the porch posts and plate, are made from 
trees cut down and hewn on the property. 
The interior partitions are made of logs 
with the bark on, cut in half and set up 
closely together. These are lined on the 
bedroom side with tongued and grooved 
boards. There is no plaster in the bun- 
galow. 

The floor of the living-reom and the 
porch floor are made of flat stones, split 
from the adjoining rocks and laid in con- 
crete on eight inches of cinders. The fteor 
is perfectly dry. The kitchen and bed- 
rooms have wood floors and a cellar 
underneath. The big fireplace in the 
living-room is built of boulders. Two 
chimneys are shown, but one is blind; 
built into the wall for looks. Recently a 
emall hot-air heater has been installed 
which is fed almost entirely with wood. 


You will note that the bathroom is. 


convenient to the bedrooms, cff from a 
little hall, which is made private from the 
living-room by a door. The sewage is 
taken care of by a small septic tank about 
ma | feet from the house. 

is community is getting more and 
more popular, and you have no idea how 
much this friendly and congenial group 
of folks means to the neighborhood. 
There is one caution which the owner 
always observes, however: that is, to know 
thoroughly and approve of each investor 


fo= 


for some resort in the country where they can rusticate and see 
country life, and get some pure country air. 

I know a farmer who has taken advantage of this feeling among 
the city folks, and has not only made a great deal of money thereby 
i It came about in this manner: 

This farmer has quite a hit of rocky woodland beside a creek 
which empties into a small lake adjoining his property. 
creek is very picturesque, winding in and out among huge 
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in this community. In case of sale, the 
owner always reserves the right to the 
firsteoption on the property. 


I forgot to add, that there is a lot of space in the attic, which 


is reached by a disappearing stairway, shown on the plan of the 


This [Editor’s Note: 





This bungalow is very similar to the one plafined. A 


few additions were made 


Here is our plan. 





Neat and attractive 
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living-room by broken lines. 
is floored over for storage, but is almost completely dark. It 
could be used for living purposes by putting in two dormers, one 
in front and one in the rear. 

We can furnish working blue-prints of these 
plans for $3 a set. Write to Farmhouse Editor, The Farm Journal, 


In the building shown, the attic 


Philadelphia; enclose $3, and give 
. the plan number, which is 606. 
Allow ten days or so for blue- 
prints to reach you before writing 
us. We do not furnish material 
lists nor specifications, because your 
local builder can write these to 
suit any sort of material you prefer. 
Neither can we make changes in 
the plans. Small changes can easily 
be made by the carpenter when he 
is building the house.] 
Michikoff wheat is a new winter 
wheat developed at Purdue Uni- 
versity by crossing Michigan Amber 
and Malakoff. The new wheat is 
a white-chaffed, stiff-stemmed vari- 
ety with rather small compact head. 
This is the only variety so far pro- 
duced that has maintained a hard 
red kernel under Indiana conditions. 


_————— 


Success with Alfalfa 


E have been growing alfalfa 

for some twenty odd years 
with good results. Our first experi- 
ence was with one acre seeded the 
latter part of August, and the fol- 
lowing summer it supplied enough 
feed to keep three horses for twelve 
months, feeding it morning and 
night. They also kept in better 
condition than ever before during 
the working period, and on far less 
grain. We find alfalfa to be a very 
nutritious feed, therefore requires 
less corn while feeding it. 

We have cut the first acre five times 
each time securing between 1,500 and 
2,000 pounds of good cured hay. This 
season we had an acre which far excelled all 
previous retords, producing nearly 4,000 
pounds at the first cutting on May 15. 

We find that alfalfa thrives best in a 
moderately light, fertile and: well-drained 
soil. The soil should be free from weeds 
and grass, as the young plants are very 
easily choked out. - The ground should be 
broken deep; and put in as fine order as 
possible, forming a first-class seed-bed 

It should have not less than twenty- 
five bushels of lime to the acre worked 
thoroughly into the soil before seeding. 
If the soil is not fairly fertile, make it so 
by using a heavy application of well 
rotted, finely prepared stable manure 
then from 400 to 500 pounds of aci 

hosphate to the acre. All of this should 
be thoroughly worked into the soil when 
preparation for seeding is being made. 

We use from twenty to twenty-five 
pounds of good seed per acre. We find 
the best method of seeding to be by hand 
broadcast, then running the pea-weeder 
lightly over the land both ways. The hay- 
rake will also do well: If the soil is quite 
dry on top and it’ does not look like rain 
in a day or so, it is desirable to roll the 
land, as this conserves moisture and as- 
sures a better chance for the seed to ger- 
minate and a better stand. 

“Who can beat the above yield? 

Virginia. Wm. Hart Harrison. 
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Cut Building Costs With 
Gordon-VanTine's 
Low Prices! 


A Typical Example 
of How We Make 
Big Savings for You 


Gordon-Van Tine Home 
Plan No. 524—This cozy 5-room 
bungalow, with living room, 
dining room, 2 bedrooms, and 
kitchen with built-in pantry- 
case, cost 


In 1920 In 1922 
$2214 $1589 


Now—$1330 


> Get Our Direct-From-Mill Price 


N° 508 


aw on Your Home or Barn! 


You can save ag ica to $1,000 or more by buying at wholesale prices, 

&. direct from our mills. Our enormous volume (200,000 customers), ready- 

* cut construction, and no in-between profits saves you up to 50%. Send for 

catalogs and latest reduced prices on the house, barn, hoghouse or other 

building you have in mind. Highest quality guaranteed — no extras— 
lowest prices in five years! Get your house up before cold weather! 





Send Us Your Bills to Figure am temninemanmn 


If you don’t see the building you want in our books, We are the only concern in the }’ 
Three N° 402 30x30 tell us what you intend building. Send us your lumber building material business that 
: . bills and we will figure them FREE and give you lowest gives you a 20-year guarantee 
large bedrooms, living Sani ? give y on your home fi 000 
room, dining room wholesale prices. We furnish material in any quan- resources are b 
kitehen with b latest built- ; tity at wholesale. , 
in pantry , Bath, 200,000 Customers 
wonderfa Homes asLow as$887 EasierHousework Home buyers in every state in 


Guaranteed price includes Homes are planned to the Val 
all lumber, lath, shingles, save labor and steps. 
doors, windows, trim, stair- Compact,convenient, 
work, hardware, paint, tin- with many built-in fea- 
— nails, varni , enamel. tures to lighten house- 

extras. Every plan tested work. Solvestheservant 
= pee building. problem. 


5,000 Building Material Bargains 


" ot aie Complete stocks. Everything at wholesale. 
Poultry wee fe, tions. mediate shigent. : 


“ O4T9 ort Rieor tents Lumber Flooring Sash Mould: a 
noe oa Shingles Windows Roofing Stairs - FREE! 


Doors Screen Furnaces — Plane—Pho 
Buffets  Bathroomand Paintsand HotbedSash planes ce Oem tne 88d Boor 


Bookcases . Plumbing Varnishes Wamoms, Barn Book—654 kinds 
Cabinets Supplies Glass barns, etc. oo ° 


uit HU Hel {J [. fy 0 \" QUR FOUR MILLS~ Rees kee le. 4 Mo.; Cheba, FP we my be tel eer 








Tit nim ‘ i. Gordon-VanTine Co. 


Hog House ESTABLISHED 1668 
No YD fife type. Laree, “im, Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
ged a ate 


24 x 30 Davenport, Iowa 
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Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
394 Gordon Street, Davenport, Iowa | 
Send me Free Books. I expect to 
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smail! in. Best Yellow 
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This is said to be the last word in transportation efficiency. Here 
is a modern cargo mover, moving 16,000 tons of oe up the 
Mississippi. The freight on these eight barges would fill 800 
twenty-ton cars, or would completely load two ordinary ocean 
going steamers © K.&H : : di 











We believe Ss children of the country should have just as saa physical 
training as those in the cities. Here we see the pupils of a High School in Los 
Angeles giving a demonstration. They are shown pledging allegionce | to 
the flag. Has your school physical training? U. & U. 






















It is said that Americans do not know how to enjoy themselves, but a look at this picture 
shows that the people of California have a good time at this swimming so 3 epeune 
ach, Alameda. Note the long lines of automobiles & 


Above at the right is how they told the time in the fourteenth century. 
This set of sand-glasses is 500 years old. The glasses are numbered from 
one to four in Arabic numerals, representing the quarter hours. This 
clock required attention every fifteen minutes if you wanted to be sure 
the time was correct © U. & U. 
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They may not have known some things in times gone by, but they certainly knew how All our girls here praise this one-piece sky-blue 
to build beautiful temples. Here is shown an American movie star in front of the temple flannel dress. It is piped with white. This dress is 
of Venus at the Acropolis in Athens ©vU.&4£U easy to make, and looks well © U.4U 
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California Sequoia 


T didn’t take long after the first 

few Usco Cords were on the road 
to see that former medium priced 
cord tire values had been displaced 
by a brand new measure of money’s 
worth. 


Car owners find in the Usco a 
tire embodying the most modern 
developments in tire building. 


It is the only medium priced 
cord tire made of latex treated 
cords—a new process that adds great 
strength and wear — devel- 
oped and patented by the 
United States Rubber Com- 
pany. 


,USCO COR 





Usco Cords are made and trade 
marked by a company that has al- 
ways built quality tires—and that 
grows its own rubber. 


Usco Cords have an easy steer- 
ing practical non-skid tread. They 
handle well on slippery pavements 
—in mud or sand. 


Usco Cords are built in 30 x 3 
and 30 x 34 inch clincher and all 
straight side sizes from 30 x 342 up. 


U. S. Tires are the only tires in 
the world made of cords solu- 
tioned in raw rubber latex. 


United States Rubber Company 
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Hens that are 

molting now are not 

classed with the best layers. 
Best layers molt late 








An Egg Farm Run by the Clock 


ARLY in life I was taught the im- 

portance of being punctual, living 

up to my promises, and never overestimating my capacity. 
This knowledge helped me over many obstacles and won for me 
much credit. As I grew older I found that efficiency and system 
were factors that made work more easy, and enabled me to accom- 
plish feats which seemed almost impossible for one man to do in a 
given time. 

I soon learned that by keeping my mind on my work, and going 
ahead in regular order each day, beginning at a stated hour and 
adopting a regular system, I took much of the hardship out of 
labor. I planned to do my work easily and save steps. I never 
permitted my mind to wander, for fear I might overlook some duty 
or waste energy by going back and 


By Michael K. Boyer 


later I was back again with the stock, 
spending an hour at cleaning roosts or 
doing other necessary work about the yards. 

At noon it took a half-hour to fill the mash hoppers, give green 
food, oyster shell or grit. From three to four o’clock in the 
afternoon I fed, gathered the eggs and did other chores, and at 
six o’clock I closed the houses for the night. 

In this way I was able to give the stock good care and have 
enough hours left to do my editorial work. I never changed that 
original plan, excepting in such cases where labor and extra steps 
could be saved. But I always fed at the regular appointed hour, 
and the fowls were on the watch for me when it neared that time. 

When the daylight-saving craze came I never changed my clocks. 
My hens would not have agreed to 








forth unnecessarily, due to my for- 
getfulness. I found that labor 
becomes lighter when one puts love 
into it. I made the job a study 
because I liked it. I aimed to 
accomplish my task with the least 
friction. I tried to overlook nothing. 

By keeping both hands at 
work when possible, I more quickly 
finished my work. For example, 
instead of carrying one pail at a 
time, I carried a pail in each hand, 
and thus saved steps. Being regu- 
lar in all things, even to the hour 
for retiring at night, getting up 
in the morning, and eating my 
meals, I kept in the best physical 
condition, did not waste any energy, 
and never felt overworked. I care- 
fully studied every assignment and 
devised a method by which I could 
save both time and money. 


Housecleaning Method 


My wife taught me system. She 
never had what is known as a 
“spring housecleaning,” tearing up 
every room from garret to cellar at 
one time, and having the whole 
house in a topsy-turvy condition. 
Instead, each week she cleaned one 
room and no more, thus making her 
work easier, and there was very 
little confusion. She was regular in 
all things. 

During the war the help on my 
poultry farm heeded the call of 
Uncle Sam, and I was left with the 
entire burden on my own shoulders. 
While I had ample time to feed and 
water my stock, I was puzzled to 








Windows up and door open will let sunlight and fresh 
air in the colony house 





Here is a sample of how long houses may be kept 
cool and comfortable 


it, all my regular hours would have 
been out of order, and the schedule 
which cost me so much thought and 
planning would have been in con- 
fusion. 


How I Cut Down Labor 


Soon after I had started to take full 
charge of the plant, I found that 
much time was spent every morning 
in mixing up the mash (for I then 
fed it moist), to say nothing about 
putting it in troughs. I then pur- 
chased feed hoppers and tested the 
stock with dry mash. The fowls 
took to it at once, and a big item of 
labor was at once cut off. 

My next move was to quarter the 
stock ‘in buildings near each other, 
to save steps. Finally I began in- 
vestigating the flock method, so 
that now I have three pens turned 
into one. This saves opening up 
three pens and watering and feed- 
ing separately. So, instead of 
having pens of ten to fourteen 
females and a male, I have one pen 
of forty-two hens and six males. 
Four males would have been suffi- 
cient, but I put in the two extra 
ones to provide for accident or 
death of any of them. These males 
are cockerels that were raised to- 
gether and are not so likely to fight 
in a flock. 

I will have more to say in refer- 
ence to this flock mating after I 
have had a chance to test’ it more 
thoroughly, but it looks very satis- 
factory so far. It is a method com- 
mon among the Leghorn breeders, 

















know how I could find time to keep 

the premises clean, and look after all the details. However, I 
studied out a plan. I adopted my wife’s method of “cleaning 
a room at a time.” I took certain days to clean the houses, 
and certain hours and days to attend to the other matters. I 
gradually got my system working. 

Each day I would carry a small memorandum book in my 
pocket so that I might jot down changes in routine of work, 
estimates of the time it took to do different jobs, and suggestions 
on how to save steps, etc. These facts helped me to make my plans 
to work by. For instance, I found it teok a half-hour to open the 
houses and uncover the mash hoppers each morning; it took a 
half-hour ‘to give the stock their grain, and it required a full hour 
to fill all the water vessels. In other words, I needed two hours’ 
time each morning to feed and water. Hence, I made six o’clock 
the hour for me to start work. 

By eight o’clock my good wife had breakfast ready, and an hour 


but very little, as yet, practised by 
breeders of the American class of fowls. Flock mating cer- 
tainly cuts down a whole lot of work. 

Flock mating is not a new idea. I have known it to be prac- 
tised for many years, especially by Leghorn breeders, but it is 
only recently that I determined to adopt it. I was always opposed 
to large flocks, fearing there would be too much crowding on the 
roost at night; that there would be considerable fighting and 
injury to the birds; and also too much danger of the spread of 
contagious diseases, should a case visit the flock. 

My investigations, however, showed there was no more trouble 
to be feared than is more or less likely to happen with single (or 
small) matings. 

I always believed flock mating meant a big saving of labor, 
and now that I have personally taken charge of the manage 
ment of my plant I naturally want to save all the labor 
possible. Hence, I speak a good word for flock mating. 
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Why the Freak 
Eggs? 
By Dr. George H. Conn 
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HY the freak or agnormal eggs which 

we see at times—eggs of odd sizes 
and shapes, and some containing foreign 
bodies and the like? 

All this is due to the condition of the 
oviduct at the time the eggs are laid. Some 
of them have excited much wonder and 
comment, but when we know the reason 
it is very simple indeed. 


Stale Eggs Just Laid 


It sometimes happens that eggs are stale, 
although they have just been laid. Eggs 
are retained in the shell-forming part of 
the oviduct from twelve to twenty-four 
hours, but occasionally the egg is retained 
much longer, and as the body temperature 
is the best temperature for the develop- 
ment, the egg will undergo important 
changes very rapidly. Cases are on record 
where eggs have been removed from hens 
on post-mortem where the skin and 
feathers have already formed, showing 
that the egg had been retained many days. 
It is not at all likely that a hen could lay 
an egg after it had been retained for such 
a length of time. 


Soft-Shelled Eggs 


Soft-shelled eggs, or eggs without shells, 
are the result of the lack of shell-forming 
material or inflammation of the shell 
forming part of the oviduct. It is said 
that fright will cause the expulsion of 
eggs before the shell has formed. If the 
cause is due to inflammation, the laying 
of the soft-shelled egg only adds to the 


condition, as they are much harder to . 


lay than a normal egg. 


Egg Within an Egg 


Due to some irritation of the central por- 
tion of the oviduct, albumen is formed 
without the normal stimulus of the yolk 
and it then is forced downward where a 
shell is formed upon it and, as it is small, 
sometimes this produces irregular con- 
tractions which force the egg upward, 
where it encounters another egg in the 
process of development and becomes im- 
bedded in it; then a shell is formed around 
the whole mass. These eggs are usually 
of normal size. 


Double-Y olked Eggs ® 


This is the result of two ovarian capsules 
or two ovums rupturing at the same time 
and finding their way into the oviduct at 
the same time,* where they are both in- 
cluded in the same capsule or shell. They 
are usually larger than ordinary eggs and 
may produce injury to the oviduct. If 
such eggs are incubated, they usually 
ae monstrosities or twins or a double 
chick. 


Incomplete or Small Eggs 


This is commonly spoken of as the lucky 
egg among the children. It is often as 
small as a marble or pigeon egg. Usually 
it contains albumen only, and is caused by 
irritation of the central portion of the 
oviduct when the albumen is formed with- 
out the normal stimulus of the yolk, and 
it then passes downward to the shell- 
forming portion, where it is enclosed in a 
shell and is then expelled as a normal egg 
would be, 





HE who permits his hens to 
- roost upon the wagon wheels 
in winter, need not be surprised if 
there are no eggs. Comfort is a 














factor in egg production. 
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BUMPERS 


for Light Cars 


EED “Safety Light Car” and “Security” 

Bumpers are made for the front and rear 
of the Chevrolet, Ford, Gray, Overland and 
Star. . 


Integrity is built into these WEED Bumpers 
for light cars as thoroughly as it is built into 
every WEED Bumper for medium and heavy 
weight cars. 


WEED “Safety Light Car” and “Security” 
Bumpers are resilient, strong and rattle-proof. 
Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
for allowance of a discount on premiums of 
collision insurance. 


Write for folder picturing and 
describing the complete line of 1924 
WEED Bumpers—every one 
worthy ofthe nameWEED. Priced 
from $11.00 to $28.00. wf 


AMERICAN CHAIN CoO., INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT CE 


In Canada: 
DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Limited 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 





District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


New York 
San Francisco 


The World’s Lar- 
gest Manufactur- 
ersof Welded and 
Weldless Chains 
for all Purposes. 
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Mash Feeds Better 
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is in each one. Be 
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Send fog our new catalog of the Gibbs “TWO 
TRIGGER TRAP” and the N NEW GIBBS HUMANE , 
TRAP. bs are the only traps that absolutely 
prevent *‘ ING OFFS.’ 

pase also contains useful 

information to TRAPPERS. 

W. A. GIBBS & SON, 
Dept. B-8, Chester, Pa. 
Branch Fattory, Toronto, Canada 

















& Squab Book FREE 


—_ im mary | at highest prices ever known. Great- 
vite Ses ‘or 20 years. Make money breeding 
es wy Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 

Pag our famous | breedin stock and su plies. Es- 
tablished now for big illustrated 
free book ci How to Make Money 15 soe 







No One Wants His 
Subscription to Stop 


If yours has expired or is about to run 
out, send a dollar, and The Farm Journal 
will keep right on coming. Remember, $1 
now pays lor 4 years. Don’t put it off, 
you might miss the next big number. 


Purebred. All kinds. No aaia, 
Le X ay ne Service. Catalog Free. 4 
Poultry Farms 
Son wae we, "Winduer, Mo. 
S.C. Reds, Barred Rocks, S.C. W = 
CHICKS and mixed chicks 7 ets. up. Safe 
and a? ion guaranteed, free range stock. 
McAlisterville, 


Circular free. W. A. Lawver, tie 
White Wyandottes. 200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER, 
Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, N. J. 
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F encing the } Poultry 


Yard 
By Stephen Cornish 
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HE first rule for fencing poultry ds not to 

fence it at all, if you can get as good 
results by fencing the garden and lawn. 
Fowls on range will remain in a more healthy 
condition and also gather considerable feed 
that would otherwise be wasted. 

But if they insist upon visiting the neigh- 
bor’s garden, or range too much upon a 
public road, it will be necessary to fence 
them. In that case, one must be sure to 








Hen with a Rooster Head 
By Paul M. Goheen 











Harry Harris, of Pennsylvania, and 
the hen with a rooster head 


A full grown hen with a rooster head is the 
freak possession of Harry Harris, of Penn- 
sylvania. The hen, a Rhode Island Red, 
has a perfectly formed rooster head, does 
not crow, but lays five eggs a week. 

Mr. Harris’s attention was called to this 
freak recently when he saw what he thought 
was a rooster fly off the nest, and there lay 
a new, warm egg. Not believing his own 
eyes'that a rooster could lay an egg, he kept 
close tabs and found that this freak was 
laying five eggs a week, and not crowing 
about it, either. This hen-rooster cele- 
brated her—or. his—first birthday in May. 


Leaky Roofs 





An amazingly simple way to make your leaky roofs 
La a ght for 10 years at one-fifth the cost of a new 

years use on industrial buildings all over the 
rota proves what it will'do for you. 


SEAL~TITE 


THICK LIQUID REGISTERED 


ASBESTOS ROOFING 


You pour it on right over the old roof and spread it. 
out with a roofer’s brush. You do it yourself in a few 
hours—no labor cost — you end your roof worries for 
10 years to come. 


Don’t Pay for 
4 Months! 


We ask no pay till 4 months of sun and rain have 
proved all our claims. SEAL-TITE must do what we 
say it will or it costs you nothing. $end you make a 
fairer offer if you wrote it yourself 7? 


WRITE NQW! 


Our big, illustrated circular tells all about how you 

can turn an old, leaky roof into a new, watertight 

roof, guaranteed for 10 years, at a small fraction of 

the cost of a new roof. hat a wonderful chance to 

save! Don’t wait until spring rains remind you that, 
your roofs leak. into this thing right now. Be 

ready to make your roofs watertight as soon as 

weather permits. Send today for full details of our 

amazing offer. Write NOW 


MONARCH PAINT COMPANY 
W. 65th and Detroit Ave., Dept. C-250, Cleveland, Ohio 























IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on juest 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly. 
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allow them enough room. For a flock of 
100 layers, a square lot 100 feet on a side is 
as small as is considered safe. If double 
yarding is practised, from one-half to one- 
fourth as much may be sufficient, but where 
land is not too expensive, single yarding will 
probably prove more satisfactory. 

Poultry netting should be stretched on 
posts about twelve feet. apart. For the 
heavier breeds, this fence may be about five 
feet. high, but for Leghorns, it should be as 
high as seven or even eight feet. 

It will be easier to keep chickens in a yard 
where shade, feed, and water are always 
available. But if the flying habit starts, it 
must be curbed at once. When one flies out 
of the pen, others are likely to follow. You 
will find that certain chickens are the worst 
offenders at flying out, and in certain cases, 
it may be necessary to resort. to cropping of 
wings. Of course, chickens immediately 
begin to grow new feathers, and use nutrients 
that should be expended for growth or eggs. 
Crop only one wing on each fowl. 

For fences six feet or more in height, a 
neater job can usually be had by using two 
strips of netting. If the smaller size mesh is 
used at the bottom, the fence will turn little 
chickens at the minimum expense. 














~ ‘The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc. 
3361 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 
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Poultry Stories 
in Brief 











The old rooster roosted up in a tree. 

Along came a possum, ‘‘ Aha,”’ said he, 

“*T will have me a feast by the light of the moon, 

Unless Peter Tumbledown comes along too 
soon.” 

So the possum crawled out to the end of the limb, 

But that old fool_rooster, he sighted him, 

And he squawked and he hollered and he 
flopped, by gee, 

And he flew plum out of that roostin’ tree. 

Then Peter came along with his light and his 
gun, 

And said, ‘‘Mister Possum, here’s where I 
spoil your fun.” V.L. D. 


IFTEEN years old and still laying is the 

record of a hen owned by Zina Norton, 
Maine. ‘For many years the hen has been a 
good layer. Mrs. J. R. Bishop, Maine. 


Eggs without yolks are being laid by a 
bantam hen at Haskell’s Corner, Me. Mrs. 
Imogene Atwood owns the hen. Already she 
has laid eighteen eggs and no yolk in any of 
them. 








Types of feed-hoppers that are easily 
made, are furnished The Farm Journal by a 
reader in Mahaska county, Iowa. The photo 
shows how easy they are to build. 


An egg weighing a half-pound was laid by 
a Rhode Island Red hen on the farm of K. L. 
Kenyon, Lagrange county, Ind. It measured 
eight inches around, and ten inches the long 
way. When opened it contained an average- 
sized hard-shelled egg which contained a 
yolk and white, and another yolk and white 
were around this egg. 


A four-legged chick was hatched last May. 
Three of the legs are constantly in use, as 
two on one side are partly grown together, 
while the fourth one points backward. This 
seems to be of a good deal of use to the 
chicken, however, for it uses the leg for a sort 
of brace to rest on sometimes, like the prop 
of a step-ladder. Mrs. E.M. Harris, Maine. 


A few days ago my neighbor killed a hen 
for dinner, and while cutting up the carcass 
was surprised to find two fully developed 
“egg bags’’ in normal condition. Each bag 
contained an egg almost fully developed. 
Each egg bag seemed fully supplied with 
embryo. She probably was a two-eggs-a-day 
hen. O. A. Thomas, Indiana. 


The queerest nest I have ever seen was 
made by a turkey hen. She had been 
sitting on a regular nest for three weeks, 
when all her eggs were stolen. This seemed 
to warn her, for when she was again ready to 
lay she strayed into the garage and flew up 
on top of a car and Jaid an egg. Three days 
afterwards she did the same thing. Surely, 
safety first. Walter Dirig, New York. 


My neighbor bought a small barrel of paint 
and set it in tae barn until he could use it. 
He took out the head of the barrel and placed 
some boards loosely over it. One day, while 
gathering the eggs, my neighbor went in the 

am, and noticing one of the boards had 
fallen off the barrel, went to replace it when 
she discovered a hen’s head sticking up out 
of the barrel. At once the hen was rescued 
and the paint first scraped off with a stick 
and then the feathers were washed with warm 
soap-suds, and the hen was put in a box to 
dry. About an hour afterwards she cackled, 
and upon looking in the box, a steaming egg 
was lying at her feet. The next day when 
painters came to use the paint, they found 
four eggs in the bottom of the barrel. 
linois. Jasper Miller. 
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Economy for Every Phase of 
Farm Transportation 


Just 4s surely as profits must be saved as well as 
earned, the SPEED WAGON on the farm is an 
economy which leads to larger bank balances at 
the close of the year. 


No matter what your transportation needs may 
be, the SPEED WAGON supplies them at the 
lowest cost. Hauling a capacity load to the mar- 
kets or returning empty, the SPEED WAGON 


operates at a cost that is actually a saving. 
ak * . * me 3 
Twelve standard bodies emphasize the SPEED 
WAGON'’S suitability to every form of. rural 
transportation. 
Dependability, length of life, and the accessi- 
bility of moving parts assure the continuous 


service most vital on the farm. 
* + ns ® + 


And while payment of the purchase price is fol- 
lowed by practically a total freedom from addi- 
tional expenditures, the first cost is almost un- 
believably low. 

Capacity, 500 to 2500 pounds. Chassis, $1185 at Lansing, 


plus tax. Designed and manufactured in the 
big Reo shops,—not assembled. 





REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 
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‘‘Red Devil’’ Tools 
for Every Farm: Need 


OU will find a “Red Devil” Tool 

for tuning up the tractor, auto or 
stationary engine, for adjusting the 
radio set, fog fixing farm implements, 
cutting wire, and for dozens of uses 
around the house or barn. Just a few 
tools shown here. 





**Red Devil’’ 
Glass Cutter 


It’s economical to 
do the little glaz- 
ing jobs yourself 
with it, and save 
money. eye 


_ standard 
the world—20c 
each. 


‘‘Red Devil’’ 
Slip Joint Plier 


As handy as a tool 
kit. Wire cutter 
and screw driver. 
Thin nose for close 
work. No. 1024— 
6% in. $1.10 a pair. 


**Red Devil’’ 
Hack Saw Frame 


For cutting metal, 
pipe, rods, cable, 
etc. Takes 8 to 12 
inch blades. No. 
1048, $1.00 each. 


**Red Devil’’ Tools 
are on sale at all 
hardware stores 
—if not in stock, 
send dealer’s 
mame and order 
from us. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of ‘‘Red Devil’’ Tools 
Dept. F. J., 261 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


FREE! 


The *‘Red Devil’’ Farm 








Tool Booklet shows just 
00tS the labor-saving foots 
rhe for maki: your farm 


repair j 


Only $1424 
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2 8-P. WITTE 
(Throttling Governor) 
Easy Terms on this famous 

engine. Burns kerosene, distillate, gasoline or . Change 

er at will. +3 with the famous WICO Magneto. 
her sizes, 2 to -P.—all styles. 

F rq E E— write today for my Big Engine Book. 

Sent free — No obligation on your part. 
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lighter yolks, and nobody has yet satis- 
factorily explained why the Washington 
eggs are lighter. Some people think that it is 

- on account of the large amount of oats fed 
on the Washington poultry farms. 

This is all very fine for the Pacific Coast 
egg producer, but it is rough on the fellows 
in Jersey and Connecticut. I do not see 
what the Easterners are going to do about it 
except to get into line and produce pale eggs, 
too. That is, if they want to beat those 
California and Washington fellows on prices. 


The Easterners Wake Up 


Well, what have growers on the Atlantic 
Coast been doing all this time? A lot. When 
the Pacific Coast eggs first began appearing 
on the New York market, they actually out- 
sold the best nearby white eggs, and that set 
the Jersey producers boiling. They or- 
ganized in the fall of 1921 and put their eggs 
on the market under the name *‘Jer-Z-Layd.”’ 
Out of this organization grew the Atlantic 
Coast Poultry Producers Association, incor- 
porated under the laws of New Jersey, with 
members in a dozen states and marketing 
eggs under the name “‘Atlantic Coast Eggs.” 

The genius of this organization is Herman 
B. Walker, a hard-hitting, regular sort of a 
chap who has a very clear*idea in his own 
mind of what is wrong with the market for 
nearby eggs in New York City and does not 
hesitate to express it at every opportunity, 
and he does not mince words. 

I asked Mr. Walker about this qhestion of 
quality in eggs and got an interesting reply. 
“It makes no difference where an egg comes 
from,” he said, *‘so long as it meets certain 
definite specifications. The question is just 
what the candle shows the egg to be. Why, 
when shell eggs were coming in from China 
not long back, it was stated that dealers could 
candle two or three dozen ‘Jerseys’ out of 
every case. An egg must have a chalk-white 
or a dark-brown shell; it must be full to the 
top with not more than a 3/16 inch air-cell, 
and the yolk must have only enough color to 
make it visible before the candle; uniform in 
size and shape and weighing at least twenty- 
three ounces to the dozen. That sort of an 
egg will top the market.”’ 

“Nearby eggs do not have a good reputa- 
tion on the New York market,’’ I said. 
“What are you doing to improve conditions 
in this respect?” 


Quantity, Not Quality 


“I do my level best, but it’s mighty little,” 
was the frank reply. ‘‘The Leghorns in the 
East have been bred for quantity produc- 
tion. Nearly all the college men, the pouftry 
editors and the commercial poultrymen have 
drummed it into eastern poultry farmers that 
the only side of the chicken business that has 
any money in it is to drive ahead, win a 
laying contest, raise setting eggs and sell 
day-old chicks. 
“The desert country has an advantage over 
us in many ways, (he was talking about the 
inland country, which is rapidly coming to 
the front as an egg-producing section). Out 
there they naturally produce a_lighter- 
shelled and lighter-yolked egg than we do 
here in the East. And they have made better 
use of their natural opportunities than we 
have here. They have bred and fed for 
lighter shells and yolks. Eastern poultry- 
men have always balked at breeding for 
white-shelled, light-yolked eggs, but they will 
never command this market until they do. 
‘‘Nearly every poultry article which you 
read is about feathers or quantity produc- 
tion. There’s nothing about quality of the 
product. Not long ago a hen which had pro- 
duced 313 eggs in a California egg-laying 
contest was debarred from the finals because 
50 per cent of her eggs would not grade 
extras. I don’t know of any eastern egg- 
laying contest that grades or weighs the eggs 
produced and, so far as I can find out, not a 
single poultry department anywhere, in the 
colleges or anywhere else, is making any 
effort to find out what effects breeding and 
feeding have on the market quality of the 
egg. What, for instance, does any one know 
about the cause of ‘watery whites’ and how 
to prevent them? 


Eastern and Western Eggs 


Continued from page 11 


‘Pacific Coast eggs have always sold on 
this market on their merits as white eggs, and 
Atlantic Coast eggs will outsell them every 
time when they are produced and marketed 
with equal care. Pooling is the heart and 
soul of co-operative marketing and pooling 
takes care of quality. When you pool you 
must grade strictly, and the man who pro- 
duces the best quality gets the best prices.”’ 

“Why do Pacific Coast eggs outsell the 
Atlantic Coast eggs during April and May?” 
I asked Mr. Walker. 

The answer told a big story in a few words. 
He said: ‘‘Because most eggs are stored in 
April and May. Pacific Coast eggs come in 
new cases, with new flats and new fillers. 
Nearby eggs come in second-hand cases, with 
second-hand flats and second-hand fillers. 
They must be re-packed before they are put 
into the storage rooms and they sell at a 
reduction in price on that account.” 


How the Dealers Feel 


And here is the viewpoint of a veteran dealer 
who handles nearby eggs almost exclusively: 
“It is unfortunate that the trade now 
demands a light-yolked egg. The old-fash- 
ioned eggs that had dark yolks were just as 
good as anything that we get today, but the 
fashion has changed and we can’t help it. 

“So far as freshness is concerned,. the 
nearby eggs are better than the western 
eggs, but in winter there is nothing better 
than the California eggs and those from 
Washington and Utah that come to this 
market. The ‘Californias’ all come alike and 
they’re straight. All you have to do is to 
open one case in a car and you know that 
all the rest of the eggs in that carload are 
just the same. Another car may be different 
from the first one, but the whole carload will 
be uniform. If one case is good, they are all 
good; if one case is a little off, they are all a 
little off. When a chain-store buyer or some 
other customer comes along with an order 
for a carload of. eggs, he can buy an entiré 
car of Pacific Coast eggs and know certainly 
that they will all be like the first case he 
opens, but I can’t sell a buyer twenty-five 
cases of ‘Vinelands’ and make sure that they 
are all alike.” 

Eggs. Not Uniform 

Just ponder over that. There are from 480 
to 500 cases to a car of eggs and Vineland is 
the great New Jersey poultry center, some- 
times compared to that wonderful poultry 
region of California—Petaluma. Draw your 
own conclusions. This man was not knock- 
ing. His store was full of ‘‘Vinelands’’ which 
it was to his interest to sell at the best price 
> ap get. He was talking to me on the 
evel. 

I asked the man who buys all the eggs for 
one of the largest chain grocery stores in the 
country if he thought that the nearby pro- 
ducers could compete with the Pacific Coast 
in the production of eggs in quantity with 
quality to match, and he said: ‘Certainly 
they can. If they use the same methods of 
feeding, they can beat the Pacific Coast 
fellows out of their skins.”’ 





Dairymen’s League Buys 
Up Certificates 


The Dairymen’s League Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, Inc., New York City, will purchase 
$250,000 worth of its certificates of in- 
debtedness of Series A, maturing in 1927. 
These certificates represent deductions from 
the milk checks of members in 1921-22, as’ 
loans to the association for purchasing or 
building milk plante and for working capital. 
The total amount of Series A is $4,307,06( 
Certificates bearing serial numbers ending in 
a cipher’ will be purchased at ninety-five 
cents and accrued interest to July I, 1924, in 
case owners wish to sell. A recent statement 
says: ‘‘The association has at this time in 
cash and inventories, after deducting all its: 
liabilities, sufficient resources to pay 53.3 per - 
cent of all certificates of indebtedness issued * 


or to be issued, without selling, pledging, or ” 


sacrificing any of its plants.” 
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To Sell Farm 


Timber 


Continued from page 7 














timber is scarce; in some sections there are 
few farms, and in others farms predominate; 
again, the markets or mills where the timber 
would be sold vary greatly, and transporta- 
tion over long distances is costly. Under 
such circumstances it is evident, that any 
plan for co-operative selling must be a series 
of regional plans for particular communities. 

Many communities are not ready for eo- 
operative marketing in lumber. The whole 
field of caring for growing timber, selecting 
trees for cutting, and finding the best market 
is unfamiliar ground to the average farmer. 
Before the farmers of a district will undertake 
co-operative activities, they must know 
enough about its benefits to inspire faith in 
the remedy. Each must be willing to lay 
aside his individual opinions, and take the 
bitter with the sweet. 

In many states commodity co-operative 
associations have been a success. -It is but a 
step from selling potatoes and fruit in the 
fall to selling cord-wood, railroad ties, and 
lumber in the winter months. 


Starting a Timber Co-Op 


The simplest organization would be for 
owners of adjoining or nearby woodlots to 
get together to log and saw. he larger cut 
thus obtained will permit the employment of 
a selling agent on a commission basis, or at 
least enable a better bargain to be made. 
Such a group might find that the purchase of 
a portable mill of 5,000-board-feet capacity, 
which would cost, exclusive of power plant, 
in the neighborhood of $800 to $1,200, 
would be a good investment. It would earn 
all the profits for the producers. Such a mill 
can be operated by a farm tractor. A scheme 
of this kind@would naturally require the 
services of a forester, or experienced lumber- 
man. 


Market Bulletins and Sales-Sheets 


Some of the state foresters and forestry 
schools have been helping farmers market 
their wood crops. Here at Syracuse Uni- 
versity they circulate a market bulletin, 
through which large quantities of timber 
have been sold during the last ten years. 
The Forest Products Laboratories at Madi- 
son, Wis., also issue a market bulletin which 
Bp meotiog a similar demand in a broader 
eld. 

In some states they go so far as to mark 
the timber for cutting, and determine the 
amount, the value, and to assist in bringing 
about a satisfactory sale. For this purpose 
a prospectus sheet is prepared, similar to the 
ones just referred to, setting forth briefly the 
amount and kinds of timber offered for sale, 
its location with reference to shipping point 
or market, the conditions, and such informa- 
tion as would be of special interest to a 
prospective buyer, except that no mention is 
made of prices. This form is mimeographed, 
and about fifty copies furnished to the owner, 
with the names and addresses of as many 
sawmills and timber operators, picking those 
who would be most interested in that par- 
ticular tract of timber. The list of timber 
buyers is kept as nearly up to date as possible, 
for the benefit of those having timber to sell. 
These prospectus sheets are sent out by the 
Owner, and as a result many inquiries are 
generally received and a number of interested 
men inspect the timber. As the trees are all 
plainly marked, the inspection is easy. 

Any plan that is devised must include a 
survey of the particular section, and must 
provide for educational work, because the 
farmer will always have to be shown the cash 
value of such an arrangement. The business 
must be large enough to make it profitable 
and allow efficient management. 

The State Forester, perhaps with federal 
assistance, is probably in a better position 
than any other official to take the lead in 
developing a plan. He is particularly in- 
terested, since the production of more wood 
for the market is vital to the continued pros- 
perity of the country. It is doubtful if there 
18 & more promising way by which the ap- 
Proaching timber shortage can be offset, 

by bringing about sound plans for de- 
ing co-operatively and ‘Yeleasing ‘the 
Vast and at present half-useless resources of 
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You must see and hear 
the Federal No. 102 
Special to get any idea 
of its unusual_advan- 
tages. If you do not 
know the Federal 
dealer in your neigh- 
borhood, write us for 
his name. ‘: 


Look for this sign 








National Recognition 


Given Federal 
“All Year Receiver” 


THE FIRST announcement of the Federal 
No. 102 Special Set has barely passed—and 
yet letters are pouring in from every nook 
and corner, proclaiming the No. 102 Set as 
the most exceptional development in present 
day radio receiving. Some mention its tone, 
some its selectivity, others its great distance 
range—but all speak of its unusual value as 
an “All Year Receiver.” 


FEDERAL TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CoO. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 












Price $140, 


including headset. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Bridgeburg, Canada 
London, England 
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4 3 the farm woodlot. 





Saves Time and Money 


Therefore, the Editor urges Our Folks to write for 
help whenever needed. The more you use National 
Service the more you will get from your subscrip- 
tion to The Farm Journal, the more peace of mind 
you will have and the more money you will make 
and save. 


Soil Tested 





mda 


Before it is too late find out if you have 
sour soil. We show you how. We send 
all necessary materials. Same test 
used by soil experts. FREE—No ob- 
ligation. Write today for catalog-price. 


HOLDEN 


lime and phosphate distributor 


cures sour soil at low cost. Insures 
bumper crops. Spreads lime, phosphates, all 
fertilizers 1614 ft.wide—twice 
width of others. Cuts work 
and time in half. Fits any end 
ate wagon or auto truck. 
Raedic material once. 
Freight car to field. 

Write for latest price. 


THE HOLDEN CO., Inc. 
Peoria, Dept. 222, Ill. 











Peach Tree Borers Kitled by Krystal Gas 


(P-C Benzene) I-lb. $1; 5-lb. tin $3.75, postpaid or C.O.D. 
Dept. A, HOME PRODUCTS Inc., way, N. J. 


¢ Two Tube Regenerative Receiver 
#E Licensed 











Sestlens under fair i | conditions. 
w For on by Cost Petia 

pookklet, “Simplicity of Radio” 
Gresley Radio Corporation 














It pays to put down concrete 
floors sidewalks foundations,etc., 
with a Kwik-Mix. Turns out a 
wheelbarrowful 2 minute. Try 
@ Kwik-Mix Mixer on 30 days’ 
trial. Price reduced. 
Write for FREE CATALOG. 

BADGER KWIK-MIX CO., 
1040 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Do Your Own Shredding 






















ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER CO. 
Box 1 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Gn the Days of Your Grandad? 


HEN farming meant pioneering, there grew 3 
to manhood one whom America will ever 


honor. From the life story 


splitter, there has been made the greatest of all 


motion pictures. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN | 


Produced by AL& RAY ROCKETT 


Directed by Philip Rosen 


Scenario by Frances Marion - 


E was one of you. He 
knew your worries. He 
felt your joys. Poor boy, stu- 
dent, lawyer, president, — 
martyr. His fame will never 


die. 


The screen has accomplish- 
ed its greatest miracle in 
reproducing this tender, dra- 
matic, adventurous life story 
with a realism that 
will startle you and 
rouse your every 
emotion. 
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of the humble rail- 


Already ‘“*Abraham Lin- 
coln’’ is acclaimed: *‘The 
Most Remarkable Pic- 
ture of the Year.’ 


Ask your nearest theatre 
when you can see it. 


A First National Picture 





It Pays to Renew Promptly 


If yours has expired or is about to run out, send a 
dollar and The Farm Journal will keep right on 
coming. Remember, $1 now pays for 4 years. Don’t 
put it off—you might miss the next big number. 





PRICES LOWER NOW ON 
Shaw Motor Attachment 
Makes any bike a dable motorcy- 
cle at little cost. nd teard for 
Free Literature and Special Low Prices! 
SHAW MPFG.CO., Dept. 11, Galesburg, Kas- 








in colors explains 
Free Catalog how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 





200% PROFIT 


or more. 9 out of 10 
women buy. Produces 
keen edge quickly. 


AGENTS 
vir eee mg 







Premier Selis for 50c. 
and Scissors PREMIER MFG. CO. 
comers Dept. 37 Detroit, Mich. 





Ferd Runs 57 Miles on 
Gallon of Gasoline 


A new automatic and self-regulating device has been in- 
vented by John A. Stransky, 2687 Fourth St., Pukwana, 
South Dakota, with which automobiles have made from 40 
to 57 miles on a gallon of gasoline. It removes all carbon 
and prevents spark plug trouble and overheating. It can 
be installed by anyone in five minutes. Mr. Stransky wants 
agents and is willing to send a sampie at his own risk. 
Write today to 

J. A. STRANSKY, 2687 Fourth St., Pukwana, S. Dak. 





Courses for Rail Mail | Gleek, 

Letter Carrier, P. a 

ral Carrier, P. M., _ x- 

— courses — 2 rates. 
ple lesson, illus. cobaleg f free. 
CIVIL SERVICE CORRES SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Improved 
New Model 





from my factory at lower prices 

and on easy monthly payments. 

Earn its cost as you use it. * 

NO INTERES 30 dave Trial on os my . Thou- 

ip.start. Sizes sT TO PAY eos P. Write for N os — 
or 

“How to Know Better Engines.’’ Sen 4 mame ont card today. 













OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. 





LAUGH and CHUCKLE 
No trouble No wo 


When a gasoline engine built by Alamo Engine 
Co., is employed on your farm. Most Dependable. 
Always goes. 





Every engine makes good. Excess power, low Fuel 
Consumption. A Kid can start it. None better made. Be 


THE ALAM Buy an O'ENGIN built E CO. on East 
Send for fols folder HILLS DALE. MICH. 



















details and free trial offer on this a 


e Will Do the Work 


_ a - dnggend — this wonder 
Portable, t, and free from vibration. , 


Easy starting—no cranking. 
poeple y roeye p a Fenty af pose the every pumnene. 


Low Factory Price—Free Trial Offer 
Tremendous value. Thousands of satisfied users. Write now for 
amazing engine. 








e. Same engine gives 1% to6 













PS, SAWS, 













The Dicacon’ S 


\Horse-Race 


Continued from page 8 
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slong till he gets tired of it. 'Twon’t do a 
mite of good to saw on his bit or try to hold 
him back ‘cause he’s plumb bound to have 
his own way.’ 

““*Why didn’t you tell me in the first 
place that*he was that kind of an animal?’ 
I yelled back at him. ‘Nice time :to be 
springing news of that sort on a feller after 
you've got the money and I’ve got the horse 
for keeps, and no backing out of it.’ 

“*All’s fair in love or a_ horse trade,’ 
cackled Jim, giving me the merry ha, ha, as 
the saying goes And then he added: 
‘Maybe you'll like that kind of a nag when 
you get used to him. Some do and some 
don’t.’ 

***Maybe I will,’ said I, concluding to 
make the best of it: and then, as I said 
before, I set out for home with that ex- 
trotter hitched up in front of the racing- 
sulky. And seeing I’m on the witness-stand 
and trying my best to keep on the north side 
of the truth, I might as well own up right 
now that Beelzebub, probably actuated by 
the spirit of his namesake, Beelzebub of old, 
or maybe dreaming of his younger days, took 
matters in his own hands—or teeth rather— 
and did his best to disgrace me in the eyes of 
the church and the community at large, on 
our way home. 

“IT don’t care so much about the com- 
munity at large, but I don’t want to have a 
falling out with the church, and be called to 
aecount as I have here today, with some of 
my fellow deacons trying either to brand me 
as a black sheep or run me out of the flock 
entirely and shunt me over into the corral 
with the goats. 


* ELL, as I was saying, Beelzebub took 
the bit in his teeth and sort of run 
things to suit himself on our way home. 
There wasn’t anything in the shape of horse- 
flesh that passed us that afternoon, though 
some of ’em tried it mighty hard. And he 
even outdistanced the most of the fliv vers 
that attempted to give us their dust. 
*‘Ikremembered his former owner's parting 
advice and let Beelzebub take his own gait 
for awhile, thinking he would soon get 
tired of racing everything that came along, 
but for a ‘has-been’ that nag was a wonder. 
The more he raced the better he seemed to 
like it, and the instant anything came up 
behind us or alongside he was off like a shot. 

“After awhile I begun to get alarmed for 
fear he might overstrain Kis heart and drop , 
dead on the road during one of his bursts 
of speed, so I begun see-sawing on the reins 
and doing my best to hold him back; but the 
only result it had was to make him go faster 
than ever. 

‘‘As near as I can recollect, Beelzebub had 
been through about a dozen brushes on the 
road when he put the cap-sheaf to his per- 
formances for the day by. dashing into the 
County Fair Gromnds and capturing the 
Free-for-all Sweepstakes in spite of all I 
could do to stop him. 

“The main gate near the grand stand 
happened to be standing open as we come 
jogging along down the road, and of course, 
Beelzebub couldn’t help getting a sight of 
the race-track; and seeing what was going on 
there, what did he do but give a whinny of 
delight, toss his head up in the air about two 
feet higher than usual, clamp his teeth down 
onto the bit and bolt like a whirlwind through 
the open gate and join the horses that were 
trotting back and forth on the track exercis- 
ing and getting warmed up for the next race. 

“It chanced to be the Free-for-all Sweep- 
stakes that come next on the program, and° 
as luck would have it one of the horses 
entered for that race had failed to show up; 
so when Beelzebub breezed onto the track, 
bringing me with him, in spite of myself, the 
men who were running the show got the idea 
that he had been brought in at the last 
minute as a substitute for the missing horse, 
and a man ran out and hung agnumber on 
my rig and told me to go ahead in the race. 

“Nice sort of a mix-up for a church deacon, 
innotent and free from guile as a lamb, to 
get into!, There I was, being whirled back 
and forth on that race-track behind that gud- 
denly rejuvenated wreck of a superannua 
trotter, and completely powerless to help, 
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myself. Beelzebub never even noticed my 
sawing and yanking on the reins. He was 
once more on his native heath, so to speak, 
and he knew just what to do without any 
guidance or directions, verbal or otherwise, 
from me! 

“And he did it! He sailed in, Beelzebub 
did, and walked away with that Free-for-all 
Sweepstakes in two straight heats! Did it 
as slick as a streak of greased lightning, too; 
and then while the crowds were hurrahing 
and yelling their heads off in honor of me 
and the ho that won the race, I took a 
fresh grip on the reins and got Beelzebub 
under control and drove off that race-track 
and on home just as if nothing had happened. 

“The officials in charge of the race sent 
word to me the next day to come and get the 
purse I’g won, and I fired back a reply telling 
*em to turn the money over to the Red Cross 
or the Salvation Army or do whatever they 
pleased with it—that I hadn’t gone into the 
race of my own free will; it was all Beelze- 
bub’s doings and I respectfully (or: dis- 
respectfully, if that suited ’em better) de- 
clined to recognize the result or accept the 
purse and the honor and fame that went 
with it. 

‘‘Now, Mr. Moderator and brothers and 
sisters, you have at last got the full and un- 
equivocal facts in the case under considera- 
tion; and now if any cowardly slanderer 
(here the speaker glared hard at Deacon 
Grubbins) has any more derogatory remarks 
to make about this horse-race in which I was 
an unwilling and innocent participant, well, 
I'd advise him to do his remarking when I’m 
not around. That’s all.’ 

The Moderator, Rev. Jonathan Tubbs, 
rose slowly to his feet as Deacon Goodman 
finished his circumstantial and _ self-excul- 
patory explanation and solemnly remarked: 

‘Brethren and sisters, after having heard 
the testimony of our unfortunate brother 
who is here before us charged with public 
horse-racing to the detriment and injury of 
the church, I feel that there is only one course 
to pursue, and that is, to recommend his 
acquittal on the grounds of undue persuasion 
on the part of Beelzebub.”’ 

The audience began to applaud—that is, 
all except Deacon Grubbins—whereupon the 
Moderator held up his hand for silence and 
went on: 

‘‘Let there by no undue levity or applause,” 
he warned. ‘I am not yet through w th our 
misguided brother. Before we dismiss his 
case there are three recommendations which 
I most earnestly urge upon him: 

‘The first, Brother Goodman, is that you 
exhibit a reawakened zeal in the church work 
by collecting the prize you won in that race 
and turning it over to the Ladies’ Aid Society 
to procure the new carpet which they 
propose getting for the vestry. 

“The second is to get rid of that horse, 
Beelzebub, or change his name to something 
less suggestive. 

“Lastly, if you keep the animal I would 
advise you not to again take the risk of 
visiting the vicinity of a race-track with him 
when there is afiy trotting going on inside. 

“No more horse-racing, involuntary or 
otherwise, can be permitted. We can afford 
to overlook one episode of this sort, in con- 
sideration of the fact that the church badly 
needs the carpet, but the next time you will 
have to prove an alibi or take the conse- 
quences.”’ 





Bookworm—“W ! I must say I 
certainly have a grand feast when I go 

rough these pages;—meats, poultr > 
vegetables, go lca a " 
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All Day Long — 


Children love these fairy grains 
RISP and toasty grains of wheat, “puffed to eight 


times their normal size, with the flavor of nutmeats 
and the goodness of a sweetmeat. 


Serve at breakfast with cream, milk or half and half—and 
at bedtime to supply nutrition as little bodies sleep. 


Mix with melted butter to replace sweets between meals. 
Try, too, as a garnishment with ice cream. Each new way 
is a new delight. 


For here is food that children need, and grown-ups too, in a 
rare and enticing form. Served in these ways it supplies the 
calcium. Also the needed bran. And the vitamines, all three. 
Today ask your grocer for Quaker Puffed Wheat. 


: Puffed Rice, too 


Rice, steam exploded like the Puffed Wheat, with every food 
cell broken to make digestion easy. Light as the air, gay as 
the morning. The daintiest of all breakfast dishes. 


Professor Anderson’s invention 
Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are the 


famous invention-of Professor Anderson, for- 
merly of Columbia University. Food shot 
from guns, grain foods thoroughly cooked. 
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Quaker 
Puffed Wheat 


Quaker 
Puffed Rice 
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Peters Shells function perfectly 


in any weather 


HOOTERS who use Peters Shells go right ahead with their 
hunting trips regardless of the weather, because experience 
has proven that Peters Shells function perfectly in all arms under 
all shooting conditions. The combination of a firm “‘bevel- 


crimp” and a thoroughly waterproofed paper tube of proper strength and elas- 
ticity prevents any unsatisfactory results from dampness. Even a driving rain 


doesn’t stop a Peters hunter. 


And when you consider that the watertite ‘‘bevel-crimp”’ is only one of the out- 
standing Peters features you can understand the superiority of these shells. 
The “‘steel-where-steel-belongs” head, the riveted battery cup, the pure felt 
wads and perfect shot are other special advantages. 


And, finally, Peters Shells offer you superior high velocity loads in your 
favorite load, plainly marked. ‘‘High velocity” with Peters quality means the 


most satisfactory shells you can obtain. 


Peters rim fire cartridges will give you greater accuracy, cleanliness and pene- 


tration. Write for interesting literature. 


The Peters Cartridge Company, Dept. A-47, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Adv. No. 1. Watch for Quality Ammunition Message No. 2 
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Lowest Wholesale Prices in Amer- 
ica. Ship 


val. Make 
big ‘money alle post Gus’ ihe canaler 
experi 


YOUR zinks GIVEN! 
FREE 





-——=MONEY SAVING SUPPLIES —, 


FOR AUTO «RADIO 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE LISTS 

OF ACCESSORIES AT MONEY SAVING PRICES 
YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT ONE 
TS JUST OUT AND NUMBER 44 








TIMES SOUARE AUTO SUPLY 0. nc 








toyou Free 


for 30 da: ha on you Fi Your 
are of 44 Styles, colors and sizes of 
Bicycles. Express pre- 
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WHITING-ADAMS 


BRUSHES 
Send for 
Illustrated 
Literature 

Making a Brush 

to Last a Lifetime 

is a Lifetime Job 


OHN L WHITING. J. ADAMS Co, 
Boston, U.S. A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 116 Years 
and the Largest in the World 





A Modern Parable 


of the Tares 


Continued from page 9 








but all wheat growers have the problem of 
tares to contend with to some extent. By 
way of showing that this is a fact, I may say 
that last fall I found that fifteen cars out ofa 
certain 100 coming into Hutchinson, Kans., 
earried dockage. Thirteen had 1 per cent, 
and two had 2 per cent; and while that is not 
very much as compared with 7 or 11 per 
gent, it is a lot when it is considdged that 
Kansas is generally looked upon as being 
free from wheat dockage. 


How To Avoid Dockage 


If we want remedies it is doubtful whether 
there is any better place to go for them than 
that thirteenth chapter of Matthew where 
the original parable is set down. ‘There we 
find only two remedies worth the paper and 
ink it takes to state them: One is the-plant- 
ing of good seed in clean ground—good farm- 
ing, in other words; the other is to wait until 
harvest, separate the tares from the w heat, 
und destroy the former. 

The second method is the one that we have 
tried to follow. That is, we have tried it 
after a fashion, but only a partial fashion. 

If you will get your Bible you will see that 
the farmer of. that day instructed his workers 
to take out the tares first, then to harvest the 
wheat itself and put it into his storehouses. 

Our trouble is that we have been harvest- 
ing the wheat and the tares together, putting 
the resultant mixture into our elevators, then 
paying somebody for making the separation. 
This has cut into our wheat profits, and at 
the same time it has given us unclean seed 
for the next planting. 


Rotation Helps 


In regions where schemes of crop rotation 
are followed and where the land is cultivated 
in all the years except when it is actually in 
wheat, dockage is of little consequence. It 
is, therefore, the one-crop farmer who is 
primarily interested in our modern parable. 

One of the ways suggested for controlling 
dockage is to use a su plementary separator 
in connection with the threshing-machine, 
taking out the tares beforé the wheat enters 
the channels of commerce. That is good so 
far as it goes. It will relieve the railroads of 
the burden of carrying the stuff, thereby 
saving freight charges and releasing cars for 
more profitable haulage. But it isn’t half so 
good as a refusal to grow the dockage in the 
first place. 

To sum up the whole matter, dockage can 
be avoided in these ways:’ 1. Plant clean 
seed;.2. Diversify crops to keep weeds in 
check; 3. Sell only wheat from which tares 
have been removed. 
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Five cents a pound over local store price 
is what Earl Goodlove, Central City, Iowa, 
gets for butter. He makes good butter, 
packs it in one-pound cartons, and delivers 
it every Saturday to a select trade. Churns 
200 pounds a week from his Guernsey herd, 
two churnings a weck. He keeps the skim- 
milk on the farm for pigs. 











Caterpillar: ‘‘I wish aie would 
spill some of that on me, then 1 would 
be an angleworm!” 
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Nuts To Crack in 2 Ons 
By Sam Loyd a rs at Ss 
= Helos icoccl hotles to stake 2 5 Rooms! 















































































‘mt complete sentence: a 

ERRYUERSIICKEDONARCHS “There ‘is .no heater,to compare with ie 

ulldo urn ons of coal la 

An A-1 Puzzle winter aad Rented fee socme bath.” 

—Walter Geary, Gloucester, Mass. 
The letter A represents a number composed 
of several figures. When increased by placing That’s what the Bulldog does with coal! 
. Opa the figure 1 before it, and multiplying by 3; Here’s what it does with about the lowest 
oF thus: 1 A x 3—the product is A 1. grade fuel you can think of! 


What is th b snted by A? 
iat is the number represented by “1 can run ony Bulldog furnace sendy ii 

.. A ourteen days in normal weather conditions 
Catching a Porker on the ral cost of fifty cents.’’ So 
writes F. R. Redetzke, of Cleveland, North 




















A Mother Goose authority says that when |. Ne 
Tom, the Piper’s son, started after his pig, Spabcte, oud ace a AD 
the distance between the boy and the until I showed them! We have an unlimited 
porker was 380 feet. At first the two made amount of gale screenings in this country. 
eeceee directly toward each That's the fuel I am using.” 
eee other and were rapidly 
; eececee covering the intervening 









3 space when the wily pig, 
aN becoming suspicious of 
”Tom’s intentions, turned 
tail and ran directly 
away from his pursuer 
until overhauled. 

Now, if throughout the race, Tom ran one- 
third faster than his quarry, and the entire 
distance Tom covered was 560 feet, how 
close did they approach in that first spurt 
before the pig turned about and_ran away? 


A Business Pool 
10 Reasons Tony was selling his apples at 2 cents each; 


Why Yow'll Like the Pietro was selling at 3 cents, and Giovanni 


ent sis stock at 3 a 2 cents; when they 
ecided to form a pool and raise prices. 

Quick-Lite Lantern The merchants had a total of 129 apples, 
and each man contributed the same value in 
+ | 300 Candle Power of wonder- stock, based on the prices quoted. » How 








4 ful pure-white light that is brighter : ae ? 
at 2 old style oll lan many apples did each man put into the pool? 
Lights With Matches. Makes y ns’ , 9 
2 house gas from common motor Simpkins Discovery 
gasoline. “Has it ever occurred 
No hajng AW Me aie te sen we yaw.” gay 
> neys to Wash. No dripping impkins to his wife, 
” Nosmoky dimness, nosoot, no odor. “that your age is rep- 
4 Wows sow oe in par resented by the figures 
orm. -proof an n- in my age in reversed 
proof mica globe with reflector. position, and that the 
Can't S me Fuel or Bay og difference between our 
even if tipped over, Can’ ages is twice the age of little Patrick, whose 











! - 
while lighted. years are one-tenth of your age?”’ 
F G Cheapest ¢ to Use. Gives more a What are the respective ages of the Simp- No Money 
hours brilliant servi ins trio? 
gallon of fuel. 
: 7 Bullt_ of Brass; ail in A Charade | Do ® 
and pee paceman ne First find a word you often say, wri 
Style a LG. S21 in U, S. $7. S816; went of It may be on the Sabbath day; 
Rockies, Canada Transpose it then, and it will tell Comes Completely Erected ! 
8 Always Ready for any job, any What decorates your friend horse well. “ . 
night. More than a million Quick- Again transpose and you will see Fits Any Height of Basement 
par dor want a no eo owner en What every one bestows on me. Goes Through Any Door 
re Transpose again, these letters four You Install It Y. if! 
vi — isons Se a night vd gene And write them on, the miser’s door. ou fnstan it Sowes 
om ~— e road grading. at is the word? 
repair building, ditching, . i; The Poesy on Pipeless Furnace is sent you 
r work, wr - Time This Ride for free inepoction! Then, if satisfied, = 
1@ 30.000 Dealers Sell Quick: make only small monthly payments at 
Suites Pusan il omen ton Down at Luna Park we crawled up the amazingly low price. 
ma canahy ven, write Pane nearest ‘Shoot the Chutes’’ at the rate of two feet if you are even thinking of a pipeless 
Factory Branch, Dept. F. J. 30. per second and shot down at.the rate of furnace, or any write for 
twenty feet per —— _ it — us Sis ee one furnace, you : 
just > minute t ce t trip. omes 208 otoly 
TheColeman Lamp Co. i What wan the lous th of that chute? a erected. You install SR yoursettl A really 
Wichita, Kansas . . Cnorarydevloppent inbeting Bias 
rates ee ANSWERS TO JULY PUZZLES a ae point. Don’t consider souls tastes 

: 3 ce — eo, Brandy, Brand, Bran, Bulldog. Write AD rand (KY oa Gecoutt 
4 an, An; and A. 

4 Plus and minus: TIE minus E plus FIN- Fits Any Floor Height 
4 GER minus FIN leaves TIGER. No matter bay the » ent ot your basement 
= Building a state: NEST plus REAM minus edjustable mn Foye As 8 (another pnd. sense 

STREAM plus VALE minus ALE = feature) takes care of this. 
& @ CANADA minus CAN aes NEVAD Write at once for Four offer and our free 

A. Matrimonial statistics: McCarthy “a his onderful 

+ bride to the altar when she was 18 years of Of Bulldog sucocss. Mail this coupon Today. 





age. McCarthy was 30 at the time, so that 
today he is 66 and she is 54. 


A postmaster’s troubles: T he pustmaster 
filled the order by giving the young man 5 
two’s, 50’one’s and 8 five’s. 

A penny’s worth of weight: The mother 
weighed 135 pounds, her baby weighed 25 
pounds and the dog 10 pounds. 


19th and California Ave., Dept.C-250 Chicago 
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What Makes a House a Home? 


HEN I was a bride, with more By Bonabeth ¢,. Brickell 
dreams and hopes than could 7 
befall a person outside of a fairy tale, I read a perfectly 


written, soulless article, which told how farm women could make 
rural houses into homes. It dealt carefully with every modern 
convenience that was known to lighten women’s labors. 

The years have come and gone, and I have added as many of 
these conveniences as we have had profitable years—about two 
out of eight I believe. But have I given up my idea of a “homey” 
home, because I do not have all the things that writer would have 
me believe absolutely necessary? Indeed, no! I will try all the 
harder, in spite of the handicaps. I am helping to establish a real 
home, and I have decided that a 





burden of buying their needs. Thus 
the family makes and spends together, 
and if the workers catch the right spirit, a happy condition results. 

A home should be attractive, and while it is primarily the 
mother’s duty to make it so, each member of the family should 
help to keep it so. Although well kept, it should be livable. Far 
better an oak library table, filled with children’s books, magazines, 
papers and other well-chosen reading material, than a mahogany 
table, with a fancy scarf and two volumes of unfathomable poetry. 


Keeping Family Matters at Home 


In a real home—it may be ever so humble or ever so well 
equipped, the family conversation 





house can be a home, though it lack 
many things, if there is an ever- 
present, home-making spirit. Edgar 
Guest, in a recent article in The 
American says that “It takes a heap 
o’living to make a house a home.” 
Yes, if it is the right kind of living. 
It need not be all joyful, but there 
must be the spirit of love, patience 
and sympathy. 


A Real Partnership 


The woman on the farm has a chance 
to lead in the most wonderful family 
companionship there is. By the 
ves? nature of the farming business 
a wife must be a real partner, if the 
enterprise is to succeed. Her-interest 
is usually more vital, than is shown 
in a husband’s business in a city 
office building, many blocks away. 











They have learned in this Virginia farm home, that 
hickory porch furniture is both strong and comfortable 


has a great influence, and if carefully 
guided, this influence is a good one. 
If “sonny” has dug a great, big well 
(about twelve inches deep) or sister 
has made a hat for her dolly, their 
work should receive careful com- 
mendation. If mother has attended 
a club meeting she should tell the 
family the interesting things that 
always happen. When father goes 
alone to town, he can tell whom he 
met and what he saw while there. 
In the home that sends fout the 
kind of boys and girls the world 
needs, business deals are discussed 
and planned, and there need be few 
secrets if children are taught that 
family matters are not to pe dis- 
cussed outside the home. 
Hospitality is an essential in 
home-making, but it should not de- 
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With their mother and father acting 

as partners, the children catch the spirit, and the family is co- 
operating, not because of any teaching, but because of their 
very nature. 

Co-operation also applies to play, and here again, parents must 
be wise and patient. If you plan to enrich home life by enjoying 
leisure times together, allow the children to share in deciding 
what is enjoyable. The changing years bring a change in taste. 


Things the Children Like 


Recently, at a small resort nearby, our children found nothing 
so interesting as the efforts of some beys and girls, with inftated 
inner tubes about their chests, trying to learn to swim. The 
performance did not appeal to grown folks, but I realized that 
twenty years ago, I would have found it quite an attraction, so 
we watched them for a long time. 

Our talking-machine has helped make many enjoyable evenings 
for us all. The money which paid for it might have been used 
toward installing a water system, but we can help each other 
carry water, while [ can not sing “A Perfect Day” as does Alma 
Gluck, nor can my husband play ‘‘Souvenir’’ as does Mischa Elman. 
Long cold winter evenings mean staying at home for rural folks, 
and music makes the evenings pleasanter. 


velop into a state of affairs, where 
mother does the work, and the rest of the family get the pleasure. 
All the modern conveniences in the world can not make up for 
lack of genuine spirit. We should preach and practise the idea of 
right because it is right, instead of because some one else thinks it 
is. Children should be obedient, hetpful, and respectful, because 
it is their duty to be so, and it will make them happier than if they 
are indolent and troublesome. ‘ 
An electric light system is splendid, but the absence of one need 
not be a calamity. If kerosene lamps are used, keep them shining, 
light two, or three instead of one. 


The Bathtub Question 


Bathtubs have not been distributed throughout our country; but, 
where they are absent, the good old galvanized wash-tub is used 
frequently and thoroughly, and after all, personal cleanliness is 
the point. A clean body goes hand in hand with a clean mind 
and a porcelain bathtub, is but one means to an end. 

As a leader in home life, the mother should instil a respect for 
religion. No matter what your creed or belief, be sincere and 
attend your church. The doctrines of Christianity apply to all 
problems of our lives, and a regard for them brings strength. 

If, like myself, you have a modern home 








Even in buying records, the children should 
be considered, and if “Turkey in the 
Straw” delights them, there is no harm in 
owning this rollicking record. 

Many parents object to paying children 
for their services, contending that they 
should learn to do their share, without 
being hired. But I am not so sure, for after 
all, we work for pay, or we soon quit work, 
and pay is usually money, which we ex- 
change for pleasures or necessities. If 
children work regularly and more or less 
willingly (grown folks also run low on pep, 
once in a while) they can receive pay in 
proportion and he taught to share the 





TILL one thing remains to furnish 

the House Beautiful without which 
guests and books and flowers only 
emphasize the fact that the house is 
not a home. I mean the warm light in 
the rooms that comes from kind eyes, 
from quick unconscious smiles, from 
gentleness in tones, from little unpre- 
meditated caresses of manner, from 
habits of forethoughtfulness for one’ 
another,—all that happy illumination 
which, in the inside of a house, corre- 
sponds to morning sunlight dutside 
falling on quiet dewy fields. W.C.G. 


in your dreams only, remember that suc- 
cessful motherhood (and that is usually the 
motive behind: making a house a home) 
is only striving to raise boys and girls who 
will go out and make this old world a little 
brighter and better. While labor-saving 
devices help a great deal, decide for your- 
self how much depends upon love and com- 
panionship, which money can not buy, but 
which are free to every home-lover and 
home-maker, if we grasp them. : 

Holmes has said: And where we love 15 
home, home that our feet, may leave, but 
not our hearts. The chain may lengthen— 
but it never parts. 
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Hospitality as a 
Business Asset 
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T has been said that the free, old- 

fashioned hospitality of our ancestors is 
on the decline. If this be true, there are, 
of course, many contributing causes, one 
of the greatest being the use of the auto- 
mobile. In earlier days when business 
acquaintances or friends from another 
neighborhood came calling, the distance 
was great enough “to necessitate their 
staying overnight or over the mid-day 
meal hour. Their horses, too, required a 
rest period before the return trip. The 
automobile has changed things in this 
respect, making shorter visits more con- 
venient and also making it possible for 
mere business visitors to return to_hotels 
in the surrounding towns for their meals. 

Then there is another reason for the 
dropping off of the old-fashioned hos- 
pitality. People of today do things with 
so much elaboration that it really makes a 
burden of what should be a pleasure. Help 
is very scarce, even for mothers who have 
grown daughters, for many of the daugh- 
ters leave home to find occupation in the 
larger towms or cities. The mother, left 
alone, feels she can not do the entertaining 
she would like to do, and in the way she 
would like to do it. 

As a business asset, however, the ‘“‘open 
house”’ was one 6f the greatest helps ever 
instituted. Business friends were warmly 
welcomed, the women folks entertained in 
a simple way, and both hosts and visitors 
enjoyed the warm friendships and more 
cordial business relations that were created 
by this informal hospitality. 

Many times a buyer who comes with the 
intention of buying one registered animal 
may, when he leaves, take several away 
with him. Why? For the reason that 
through the courteous welcome and open 
hospitality offered him by the farmer and 
his family, he has been enabled to take all 
the time he wants in looking over the 
herds. Overnight or over a meal he has 
had ample opportunity to think over the 
propositions that have been made him and 
because he has been treated generously 
and honestly as a guest he feels sure he is 
getting the same kind of a business deal. 

Women’s clubs often discuss the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘How can I Kelp my husband in a 
business way?”’ This is one of the biggest 
ways in which women can help. If we 
stop trying to do things as our city friends 
do them and make our husband’s business 
friends feel that they are truly welcome to 
share our simple but homelike prepara- 
tions, we have done a great deal toward 
making his business transactions a success 
and supplying him with steady customers. 
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Possession 


Month after month, with slow monotony, 
I did the stupid tasks of every day, 

With scorn and pity that the world should be 
Full of unending duties, dull and gray. 
While all my heart was wild for wondering, 

I dusted, scoured and swept with listless 
hands; 
Was this, I thought, the best that life could 
bring 
To youth’s commands? 


But now I sing all day, as to and fro 

From tiny parlor to the kitchen bright, 
With y preci, suds and crisp new brooms 

go 

A shining path behind me.. What delight 
To pour the scarlet jelly into molds! 

I love to make the slender glasses shine, 
Because this little house with all it holds 

Is yours and mine! 


Katherine Park Lewis. 
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New, low factory prices ! 
New models ! 
\ New features ! 
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24 Years in Business 


Here’s wonderful news! The greatest Kalamazoo 
Factory SALE in 24 years is now on. Prices have been cut to the 
bone. Never before has there been such a sweeping, money- 
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saving event. Send for this big book now. It’s full of real bargains. 
Above All Else—QUALITY 
There are over 200 styles and sizes—new heating 
stoves, beautiful new gas stoves, attractive new porcelain enamel 
ranges, in blue and gray,com- 
———s bination gas and coal ranges, 
YH H =8-¥. 1 C9 ewe and new, improved furnaces, ‘ 
— i both pipe and —, _Also oil stoves, cedar chests, kitchen 
‘gs = $ 75 cabinets and tables, washing machines, vacuum cleaners and alu- 
eee { [ag minum ware. You will see new designs and new features. 
} ) 
ees 530,000 Satisfied Customers 
= i We have never before offered so much for so little. Never 
, } +e | have you been able to buy such high quality merchandise at such low prices. 
& a The entire line is the largest, most complete, most modern we have ever 
>: = shown. You will want this interesting — hundreds upon hundreds 
jmecemect | of thousands of others will too, so write immediately. You save % to % b 
; buying direct from the factory and taking advantage of this big SALE. 
Cash or Easy Terms = 
Cash or easy terms, just as you desire. Terms as low as $3.00 monthly. 
Small down payments. Pay as you use. Furnaces — to install by our 
method — thousands of our customers have pt their furnaces u theaw- 
selves in a few hours’ time. We furnish FREE plans and FREE service 
without obligation. Ranges and stoves shipped ready to put up in a jiffy. 
Quick 24-hour shipments. Low freight rates to all points. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
$100,000 Bond Guarantee 
Every piece of merchandise in this catalog is strongly guaranteed to satisfy you 
in every respect or we will refund your money, including freight charges. Kala- 
mazoo the reputation of being exceptionally fair and square, as over half a 
million pleased customers will tell you. A $100,000 
gold bond has been placed in the First National Bank of Kalamazoo 
PIPE [== and this bond stands behind everything we sell. 
FURNACES brs 
$79 I “Factory-to-You Prices”’ 
= 2 fi Because we make every Kalamazoo stove 
uP FQ and furnace in our own tremendous factory 
in Kalamazoo, Mich., covering 13 acres— 


the largest stove, range, and furnace factory 
in the world selling direct to the consumer 
—we sell to you at the same price we would 
charge thedealer. Wecut distribution costs. 
Somebody has to buy from the factory first, 
why not you? Get factory prices and pocket " 
the savings. Nowhere can you find such low prices, 
suchastounding offersas we makein this new catalog. 


30 Days’ Trial—360 Days’ Approval Test 
Anything you order you can have on 30 days’ trial in your own home. Welet 
Feeney 9 Ap weer that our quality is the highest and our prices the lowest. You 
have days’ approval test—could anything be fairer than that? 


Save Money~24-Hour Shi SE 
You not only save by buying direct from the factory but you make a double saving 
during this great sale. Remember: everything in this catalog can be bought on easy 7 
payments so small that you will scarcely miss the money. Don’t wait a day. Write 

~ for this catalog now. Prices may advance any time. ys 


Saved $69.000n Furnace C4 
“Gentlemen: Our Kalamazoo Pipeless furnace “ / 
every nook and corner of our home, which is a six- 
room house, comfortable all winter. We saved 
$69.00 on the purchase price and about $25.00 
on the winter ssupply of coal. 


winan, Bridgeport, dhio.” 
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“The Prince Range arrived in fine con- 7. ae 4 rd ws &. 
dition. 9 ane i wish we could sell you ys «© bod f f fs * 
Grmenipran tes SP y° / “tiolp 
you named it ‘Prince.’ J con- £ / 

sider I saved nearly .00 4 

in bu from you. 

A.J. ley, Oneida, N. Y." 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manufacturers 
_ 43 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Kalamazoo 


cote“ Direct to You 
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Plum Butter and 
Other Good Things 
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LUM butter: Wash the plums, place 

them with a little water in a preserving 
kettle, and cook until soft. Rub through a 
colander or a coarse wire sieve in order to 
remove skins and pits. Large freestone 
plums can be dipped into boiling water for a 
few seconds until the skins crack, then 
dipped into cold water, $0 that the skins can 
be readily slipped off.. The flesh is then split 
open, and the pits are removed. If the plums 
are very juicy, the pulp put through a col- 
ander will be quite thin and should be boiled 
down to thicken somewhat before the sugar 
is added. For each cupful of pulp, whether 
put through the colander or not, use from 
one-half to three-fourths of a-cupful of sugar 
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and cook slowly with frequent stirring until 
the butter is as thick as desired. If a tart 
butter is desired, less sugar should be used. 
Cinnamon, allspice and cloves should be 
added to suit the taste when the cooking is 
finished. 


Dutch apple cake is made with two cupfuls 
of flour, three teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one tablespoonful of 
sugar, one cupful of milk, one egg, one table- 
spoonful of shortening. Use a mixture of 
one-quarter cupful of sugar and one teaspoon- 
ful of cinnamon for top of cake. Sift flour, 
baking-powder, salt and sugar together. Add 
milk to well-beaten egg and stir in slowly. 
Add melted shortening. Mix well. Pour 
mixture into a shallow pan and on the top 
place slices of pared apples. Sprinkle with 
the sugar and cinnamon mixture and bake 


in a moderate oven. ‘ 


Cottage cheese salad makes a delicious 
supper dish for warm weather. To make, 
moisten two cupfuls of cottage cheese with 



















“We are advertised 
by our loving friends” 


Food 


Give your baby the 
good health that is 
obtained from the use 
of the Mellin’s Food: 
Method of Milk Modi- 


fication. 
Write today for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s 


Food and a copy of our book, ” The 
Care and Feeding of Infants™ 


Mellin’s Food Company 
177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

























Every housewife should know 
Riegel’s Jewel Brand Glassine —the 
clear, crystal-like paper—free from 
wax and chemicals It is moisture- 
proof. grease-proof and airught. Fine 
for keeping foods fresh in the refng- 
erator, lining baking pans, preserving 
and picnic lunches. Start now to en- 
joy its advantages in your home 

Send 10 cents, stamps or coin, for 


trial GLASSINE PURITY PACK 
with directions for ase. 


WARREN MFG. CO, 8 W. 40th St, New York. 























From Fruit to Jam or 
Jelly in 15 Minutes 


Simply bring fruit and sugar to a boil, 
boil one minute and add Cerro. Then 
skim and pour—and everything is done. 
No failures—no long boiling—no worry. 

Cerro never fails because it is pectin— 
the jellifying substance present in cer- 
tain fruits and in varying amounts—now 
extracted from fruit, refined and concen- 
trated for convenient use in every home. 
With Certo you boil only one minute— 
save all the fruity flavor and color and 
make one-half more than by the old, 
long-boiling method. Over 5,000,000 
women used Certo last year. Note this 
simple recipe for 


Peach Jam 


Peel, remove pits and crush well about 

8 Ibs. peaches. Measure 4 level. cups (2 

Ibs.) crushed fruit into large kettle. Add 

7% level cups (8% lbs.) sugar and mix 

well. Use hottest fire and stir constantly 

before and while boiling. Boil hard for 1 

minute. Remove from fire and stir in 1 

bottle (scant cup) Cerro. Skim and pour 

quickly. 

You'll be happy when you use Certo 
with any available fruit. Make a lot of 
jam and jelly with Certo. No home ever 
has too much. Cerro with recipe book 
attached is sold by all grocers, or sent 
postpaid for 35 cents. 


Douglas-Pectin Corporation 
912-B Granite Bidg., Rochester, N. Y: 
Sole Makers of 


Cerro 











Offered Two Ways! , 


NATIONAL SERVICE can be had in two ways— 
(1) written answers through 4 personal letter direct 


by mail to the person who seeks information—(2) 


printed answers through National Service Depart- 
| ment in current issues of The Farm Journal. 





cream, add a teaspoonful of salt, mix with 
two cupfuls of shredded lettuce and one 
green pepper chopped finely. Put the cheese 
in a bowl lined with lettuce, garnish the top 
with thin strips of green pepper and dust 
with paprika. Young green onions can be 
used in place of the peppers, if they are 
preferred. 


Clingstone peaches are rich in flavor, but 
hard to prepare for canning or cooking. To 
obtain perfect halves, gather the fruit when 
ripe, but still solid. Before peeling, cut 
around the peach in the opposite way to that 
usually employed, that is, instead of cutting 
the flesh around the long way of the peach 
pit, the natural line of separation, cut around 
the middle of the peach, the short way of 
the pit, thus: 


, Not 
This + This > 
Way Way 


Then grasp the halves with both hands ’ 


and twist in opposite directions. The pit 
will remain in one of the halves, and is 
easily twisted out. If the peach is not quite 
ripe, it may be necessary to loosen the pit 
with the knife point before twisting. ‘The 
halves can then be peeled. This method is 
an improvement over the old way of slicing 
the fruit from the pit, and is a time and 
labor-saver, as well. For peach ice-cream, 
crush the peaches through a potato ricer. 
This produces a finer pulp and a smoother, 
better-flavored ice-cream. 

Moonshine, a delectable dessert, is’ made 
with one pint of milk, yolks of three eggs and 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar, brought to 
boiling point in a double boiler. Beat the 
whites of the eggs very stiff, and while 
beating add three tablespoonfuls of powdered 
sugar. Pare and slice ripe peaches, place in 
a bowl and add the two mixtures, stirring 
lightly, until they are mixed. 


Delaware peach cobbler: Fill a baking 
dish with whole pared peaches; add two 
cupfuls of water, cover and cook until 
tender; drain off the juice and allow to cool. 
Beat until light, four eggs and a cupful of 
sugar. Add a tablespoonful of melted butter, 
a half-teaspoonful of salt, the juice from the 
peaches and a pint of new milk. Sift to- 
gether twice, a level cupful of flour and a 
teaspoonful of baking-powder. Stir the 
flour and the othepingredients together, pour 
over the peaches and bake about thirty 
minutes until a golden brown. Serve with 
cream. 

Sweet apple conserve requires four quarts 
of sweet apples, pared and finely chopped 
(measure after chopping), two cupfuls of 
raisins, two cupfuls of sugar, juice and pulp 
of two oranges and one lemon, grated rind 
of one orange and the lemon. Cook until 
very thick, then add one-half cupful of 
chopped nut meats and pour at once into 
jelly glasses and seal. 


Delicious corn pudding is made with three 
full ears of corn, one cupful of milk, two 
eggs, one tablespoonful of butter and one- 
half cupful of cooked rice. Cut and scrape 
corn from ears, add the rice, beat the eggs, 
then add milk. Put all together, add salt 
to taste. Place in a buttered baking dish, 


dot the top with the butter and bake until a ~ 


light brown. After you have cut the corn 
from the cobs, put them in the kettle witha 
meat stew and enjoy the pleasant flavor they 
impart. When the dish is done take out 
the cobs and scrape the stew that clings to 
them back into the kettle. 


For scalloped squash, boil and mash as 
usual. When nearly cool beat the yolks of 
two eggs and stir into the squash, adding 
half a cupful of milk thickened with a table- 
spoonful each of butter and flour. Pour all 
into a buttered baking dish, season, cover 
with fine bread-crumbs and bake until pale 
brown. 


Jellied chicken makes a nice supper or pic- 
nic dish. An old fowl can be used and should 
be cut in pieces and simmered slowly in a 
little more than a quart of water. If the 
fowl is very old add a tablespoonful of 
vinegar. Season with salt and bits of red 
pepper-pod. When tender, take out the 
meat, remove the bones and skin, return 
meat to the liquor and boil twenty minutes 
longer. Then cut the chicken in small pieces 
and pack in a mold, along with slices of 
hard boiled eggs. Sprinkle with the juice 
and grated rind of lemon. When the liquor 
is cool enough, skim off the fat, pour the 
liquor over the chicken, set in a cold place to 
harden. To serve, cut into slices and garnish 
with parsley or watercress. 














| Complexion Troubles | 
By the Beauty Editor 
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HEN describing complexion troubles, 

correspondents often write that condi- 
tions are worse in winter than in summer. 
This is a perfectly natural state of affairs, 
for the pores are more active in warm 
weather than in cold weather. Perspiration 
carries off much waste matter and bathing 
also opens the pores; the average ‘person 
bathes more frequently in summer than in 
winter. Then there is the very important 
item of diet. Fresh fruit takes the place 
of candy, rich cakes and desserts; vegetables 
provide both vitamins and roughage and 
more water is taken into the system. If these 
conditions could be maintained throughout 
the year, better complexions would result. 

As a remedy for the complexion, butter- 
milk is invaluable. Used as a lotion it is ex- 
cellent for tan and sunburn; it will remove 
mild cases of freckles; it also nourishes and 
softens the skin. -Apply several times a day 
and the last thing at night. 

Buttermilk used as a drink may not do 
quite all that is claimed for it by scientists 
who assert that it postpones the ravages of 
age by preventing hardening of the arteries, 
but there is no doubt that it is a wholesomé 
and satisfying food; and as to its perpetuating 
youth, any’ one who can recall the youthful 
bloom of some elderly cquntry women who 
are active and vigorous though old in years 
and who like to drink fresh buttermilk from 
the churn, will be convinced that at least it 
has a clarifying effect on the skin and is a 
good food. People wh@live in the country 
can have the genuine article always at hand 
by keeping it in a cold place and it is so 
valued as a health food that many city peo- 
ple now make it daily, by adding a lactic 
tablet (bought at the drug-store) to a pint 
of fresh milk. One glassful of buttermilk 
contains as much nourishment as a pint of 
eysters, and it does not increase the weight. 

Cucumber juice also relieves sunburn and 
has a cooling and whitening effect upon the 
skin. Cut ripe cucumbers in slices and rub 
over the skin several times a day and the 
last thing at night. The same properties 
are claimed for tomato juice. 

Tomato juice will remove fruit and vege- 
table stains from the hands; so will lemon 
juice. When making lemonade (and I hope 
you serve it often, for it is very wholesome, 
if not made too sweet), cut the lemons in half 
and extract the juice by means of a glass 
reamer. To remove discolorations from 
hands and finger-nails thrust them into the 
squeezed lemons. 





Letters asking questions concerning me yng! and the 
care of the body can not be answered in The Farm 
Journal. Address all such letters thus: Health 
and BeautyEditor, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square,Philadelphia, Pa. Write briefly, with pen 
and ink, and enclose stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply. 


‘An Apron for the Boy” 


When “Brother” has to wipe dishes for 
“Sister,”’ there is usually trouble. How he 
does hate to do girl’s work! And should 
some of his chums call around and catch 
him draped in one of mother’s long aprons, 
his masculine dignity is greatly offended. 
A mother who realized , son’s feelings 
in regard to such a situation made for him 
a black sateen apron, modeled on the style 
of those worn by mechanics and black- 
smiths—an apron having a strap fastening 
in the back with a buckle, holding the 
skirt part smooth and secure. There 
were neither buttons, ties nor fulness. It 
was a real man’s work apron. Thereafter 
no objections were heard at dishwashing 
time. Brother was no longer ashamed to 
meet his boy friends. It was not the work 
he detested it was being compelled to 
“lookrlike a girl.” 
The plan is well worth trying by any 
mother with a boy helper. The apron may 
of sateen, denim, dupke or waterproofed 
material—it does not matter 6f what it is 
e so long as it is dark in color and 
fashioned to suit his masculine ser 2 
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Armours 







Turning America’s 
Wonderful Corn 
into the famous 
“Ham What Am” 


Corn-fed hogs make the tenderest hams, the 
finest broiling bacon, of course! Firm, evenly 
grained flesh that it’s a delight to slice. 


So we’re extra particular in choosing from the 
hogs you send us just the very finest for Star 
grade. We pick only young animals that have 
been corn-fed right up to the final notch of per- 
fection. And when they’ve been cured for 60 or 
70 days, and then smoked over hickory—man! 
You never tasted anything half so delicious in your 
life! Your own best hogs come back to you as 
the ‘‘Ham What Am.” 


Besides the Armour “STAR” brand of quality, 
you have the additional protection of the U.S, 
Government Inspection stamp. Look for it! 


ARMOUR 4&5 COMPANY 


CHICAGO 











Packing House Secrets 


the producer on the one 

wants high prices for live stock, and 

the consumer on the other hand 

who wants low prices for meats. 

Obviously neither can as cone 
s 
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The 
Invisible Charm 


To the visible charm of 
pretty features, becoming 
clothes, and a winning 
manner, you can add an- 
other—no less alluring be- 
cause invisible—the charm 
of perfume. A breath of 
exquisite fragrance cling- 
ing about you, makes you 
seem far more lovable and 
attractive. 


COLGATE’S 
Perfumes 


are made from imported 
flower essences and oils. 
They are unsurpassed in 
quality and-loveliness of 
scent. Ask to see them at 
your store. In attractive 
bottles or by the ounce. 


Make This Test 


There is a new and delightful 
way to choose the perfume that 
suits your type. The Colgate 
Perfume Test shows you how. 
Write for the three miniature 
vials ef perfume (illustrated 
below), perfumers’ testing slips, 
and directions for making the 
test, and enclose a 2c stamp. 
Address Colgate & Co., Dept. 
758, 199 Fulton Street, New 
York City. 
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STINGING INSECT BITES 
pvc ag nen «Ab enn 
gently healed by gener- 
ous use of antiseptic 


“Mentholalum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y.,Wichita, Kans. 











Y mother is dead and I keep house for 

father. I like to work and long to 
fix up the house. Father thinks it foolish 
and unnecessary to change anything. 
What shallI do? ILamonly Fifteen. 

Just keep trying and perhaps your father 
will see the need of fixing up the home. Tell 
him that any worth-while housewife takes 
pride in the appearance of her home, and that 
the desire to fix things up and beautify the 
house is natural and found in every normal 
girl and woman. Indeed, it is necessary to 
offset the monotony of doing certain things 
over and over again. The difference between 
the work done by women and men is very 
great. Men see the results of their work so 
much more, while much of a woman’s work 
is mere routine. A roorh is cleaned, but does 
not stay clean; meals are cooked and con- 
sumed, and more cooking must be done; 
dishes are used, washed, put away, then 
brought out, used and washed again. This 
endless repetition of certain tasks needs the 
interruptions brought about by improve- 
ments, otherwise it would seem that nothing 
had been gained, yet the neglect of one duty 
shows up more vividly than the performance 
of a hundred duties. 

Do your best to beautify your home with 
the means at your disposal. Cleanliness and 
order, a few plants, a little paint and varnish, 
simple curtains (which you can make of un- 
bleached muslin), and covers for tables and 
bureaus will show your father how sincere 
you are in your desires. 

Please describe active games which can be 
played out-of-doors or in a pavilion. 
Lads and Lassies. 

To play “Through the Circle,”’ provide 
two pieces of elastic a yard in length, and sew 
the ends of each piece securely together. 
Form players in two lines; at a given word 
the race begins. Each leader places one of 
the elastic bands over the head and goes 
through it; as the leaders step out, the next 
player in each line grabs the circle and does 
likewise, and so on down the line, three times, 
starting at the signal each time. The best 
two out of three wins. In cAase of accident, 
such as catching the elastic on a button, or 
breaking, the manager calls ‘‘Time,”’ and the 
other side must stop.until repairs are made. 

“Jump the Shot’”’ may be played by from 
ten to sixty or more players. A bean-bag 
tied to a rope is needed. The players stand 
in a circle, with one in the center holding the 
end of the rope. This player swings the rope 
around to describe a large circle on the floor 
or ground, with a sufficient length of rope to 
place the bag in line with the feet of those in 
the circle. Players jump to avoid being 
caught around the ankles by the rope. Any 
one caught in this way must retire from the 
circle. The player wins who longest retains 
his place; or the one caught may be required 
to change places with the center player and 
in turn swing the rope. 

To play ‘Seat Relay,” divide players in 
two equal groups. Each group gets chairs 
and arranges them in an even line, far 
enough apart to allow room to run around 
each line without interfering with the other. 
A bean-bag is given to each leader. At the 
starting signal he quickly passes it to his 
neighbor, who passes it on to his neighbor, 
and so on to the end of the line. As soon as 
the last player gets it, he jumps up and runs 
down to the other end of the line and sits 
down in the leader's chair, immediately pass- 
ing the bean-bag toward the.end of the line 
again. (To make room for him every player 
in the line has shifted one chair toward the 
end of the line). The game continues in this 
manner, the whole line being ready to shift 
as soon as the bag reaches the end player, 
until the leader gets back in his original 
place. This ends the game. Lines one and 
two play simultaneously.. The first one 
through wins. 





AunT Harriet wishes to give advice, sugges- 
tions and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in 
doubt or in trouble, but only such answers as will 
benefit the largest number of people will be given 
here. For prompt reply, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope'to Aunt Harriet, this office. 








The best wheat—the best milling pro- }} 
cess—makes the best flour! That's 
CERESOTA FLOUR. Better bread 
—biscuits—pastry. Pure—wholesome 


—and NOT BLEACHED! Try it 
Painting Book 


today. 
for the Kiddies 1 Oc 


Fascinating fairy story. Big, beautiful 
—48 pages. Twelve superbly colored 
pictures—1!2 painting charts—complete 
instructions—set Japanese water colors 
—all for 10c, postage paid. Use coupon. 


Clip Coupon— Mail Today! 


Dept. J 











The Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Here’s my 10c R. your beautiful painting 1 
book, “The Adventures of Ceresota” and the i 
set of Japanese water colors. H 
PRR CE IG kp melded aa ka ase teobeew anaes cccces 
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POOR. ncRawsedevieotphcgusvae eri at nheee . § 
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Kills Ants 


You know how hard ants are to get rid of. 
Brack Frac will kill them. Use either Black 
FLac powder or Back Frac liquid, blowing or 
spraying thoroughly in places where ants ap- 
pear. Be suré to get it well into cracks. Repeat 
treatment every day until ants disappear. 


Brack Frac—The Nation's Insecticide—kills flies, 
fleas, roaches, waterbugs, bedbugs, mosquitoes and moths. 
Use Brack Frac powder on pets or plants. Ask for Black 
Frac at drug, grocery, department and hardware stores 
Or sent direct by mail on receipt of price. It comes in 
red-and-yellow packages 
bearing the Brack Frac 

trade-mark. 


BLACK FLAG 
Smallwood & Eagle Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 



















Liquid (4 sizes) 
15c, 40c, 75c. 25c, 45c, 85, 
Except west of $2.50. Except west 
Denver and for- of Denver and 

eign countries oreign countries 


BLACK @/FLAG 


The Nation’s Insecticide 


Powder (3 Sizes) 

















Patterns for 


Early Pall 
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E had the stout or mature figure in 

mind when we selected ladies’ dress 
pattern No. 4808. The seams running from 
shoulder to hem are especially good feutures, 
and the insets on each side of the front 
panel give extra width and repeat the 
decorative effect of the vest and the folds on 
the sleeves. The dress is shown made of 
navy blue roshinara crépe,-with figured silk 
trimming. The pattern could also be made 
up in wool poplin or twill, with vest and 
trimming of satin. 

An economical all-over apron can be made 
by pattern No. 4831. One of Our Folks 
suggests that two of these aprons be made 
from the same material, then, when the 
fronts are worn out, cut across the shoulders 
and sew the two backs together. 

Girls’ dress No. 4815 is cut on simple lines 
and is prettily made of figured chintz, with 
a guimpe of white madras. Later in the 
season the pattern can be used for wool twill 
or poplin, or for flannel, with a guimpe of 
cotton, silk or of the dress material. 

Embroidered tissue gingham was used for 
the pretty dress shown in No. 4826. The 
pattern is used for voile, dotted swiss, per- 
cale, wash silk, wool challis or poplin and for 
flannel. 

The little suit pictured in No. 4794 is 
simple and boyish, and easily made and 
laundered. There is a ‘“‘drop’”’ back which 
buttons to the waist portion, the sleeves can 
be made long or short, and the pattern calls 
for very few buttonholes. 
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4826, 
4808. 


Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 
Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 
48 inches bust measure. 

Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; medi- 
um, 88-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 
inches bust measure. 

4815. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

> 4794, Boys’ Suit. 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 


In ordering patterns be sure to give 
peaber and size of the pattern wanted. 


The F: arm Journal Patterns 


Acomplete pattern service is maintained in the 
interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each 
id; send coin. Send 15 cents in,coin for cur 
up-to-date 1924-25 Fall and Winter Catalog, con- 
taining 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s 
te pa and 30 embroidery stitches. Please do not 
imps. 
_ Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, 
West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. Adp. 


4831. 
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Kellogg 


Oven-fresh always 


ellogg’s as fresh.and cris 
ing as before—exclusive K 





As tasty a dish 
as you ever ate— 


Flakes with milk or 


cream, anda little of 
your favorite fruit. 


Orchard products go 
well with this delicious 
cereal. There are mil- 
lions and- millions such 
breakfasts every’ day. 


CORN FLAKES 


Inner-sealed waxtite wrapper ae 
after open- 
ogg feature. 
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1G MONEY siete Ute 
Washes an@ dries windows. Sweeps, scrubs, m 
Complete outfit less than brooms. Over 100% profit. 


WRITE HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 142 2nd ST., FAIRFIELD, IOWA 


SWEATER pore, eng or as Boclen for Men, Women, 


Schools, Clubs, Teams 
Order direct from mill. ma... to 30%. Any style color or 
size, from stock or to order. 








Finest virgin wool. Send now | 


for free catalog of big bargains. Special offers to schools, | - 


Ave. | 
cabs, American Knitting Mills, ‘Sept27, chicass | 


Thirsty? 


Quench your thirst ate delicious 


FRUIT DRINKS 


Any ou like—Oran; G Cherry 
Lime, Raspber od ant ene We Wonder ul’ for mea 
» automo- 


insbet ween-times pices 
bile trips, and parties—anytime, anywhere 


A Gallon for 35c e 


One tube of Fam-ly-ade—a concentrated = fruit 


met og mfg rg Py a 00 for 12 tubes 
by cash, check or money order today. 


FRUIT VALLEY CORP., Dept. 301, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















INVENTORS cr'cor‘tree Guide Book “How to Get 


Your Patent.” Randolph & Co., Dept. 460, Washington, D.C. 








Gl IN BUSINESS =: Nese 

New me Sytem 

reat cate ee Write nity unlimiced ie today.” Don't vce yonen 

|. MHULLYER Drawer 143 us 
Sistaanads 










IVEN Z 
‘G mm \S/ Guaranteed Time Keep- 
SS Fan Given for selling only 
Y 30 cards of Dress Snap-Fas- 


cards TO-DAY, Send no money. 

Y We trust you till goods are sold. 

S AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO, 
Box 42Z Lancaster, 





. Personal Service 
NATIONAL SERVICE is a personal service Depart- 
ment of The Farm Journal, exclusively for Farm 
Journal subscribers and their families. Here you 
ean bring your problems, troubles, questions and 
ideas for safe, sure, prompt, honest, accurate and 
painstaking attention. 
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You can make 
this wonderful 
drink at home 





OOT BEER made frorh Hires 
Household Extract is the 
best drink you ever tasted. Its 
refreshing flavor and health- 
giving properties are the result 
of pure ingredients—roots, herbs 
and berries gathered from the 
four corners of the world. * 

And you make it right at home 
—quickly. and easily and eco- 
nomically. A package of Hires 
Household Extract costs only 
25c and makes 80 glasses. Why 
not make some to-day? It will 
delight the youngsters. 

You can make ginger ale at 
home, too, from Hires House- 
hold Extract. It is the purest - 
ginger ale you can drink be-\ 
cause it is made with real ginger 
root. 25c the package. 


THECHARLESE.HIRESCO. 
210 S. 24th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charles E. Hires Company, Limited 
Toronto, Canada 


Hires 


HOUSEHOLD 


EXTRACTS 


For making <a at home 


25c ire 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send 25c and 
we will send post-paid 
package direct, or send 
$2.80 for carton of one 
dozen. Canada and 


foreign price, 35c and $4, 
respectively, 
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By Dale R. Va 


Right at the outset several things are against success. 


n Horn 


“ie 


| Miotiies for Wild An 





imals 


For at best, the home 


VERY once in a while some boy or girl will capture a young wild animal and want to 
|; keep it. i j 


surroundings are not a bit like the home the animal is used to, and if it doesn’t soon 


escape, it is kept chained and uncomfortable. 


One of the things that will contribute much to the happiness and comfort of the cap- 


tured animal is clean and 
convenient quarters. If the 
capture occurs at an early 
stage in the life of the little 
creature, it cam soon be 
reconciled to a wooden 
structure, and this type of 
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home is best. <A burrow is rss = 
smaant > - CAures cd 
insanitary, hard to clean 2 wide ord || A 
and hard to get at. Wt” Aigh 

The building shown in c 


the illustrations, together, 
with the type of fence used, 
is not unlike those used on 
large silver fox farms where 
these valuable animals are 
reared in confinement for UCU 
their pelts. The foxes are 
not very unlike the coyotes 
or wolves, and their home 
will be easily and. gladly 
welcomed by other animals 
such as the coon, possum, 
rabbit, or badger. The . 
house shown is too small for 
a coyote or wolf, but will 
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be just the right size for the other named animals, and if your captive is a coyote, the 


dimensions can be increased about 50 per cent. 


The house itself is four feet long and three feet wide, with two (or only one if desired) 


chutes leading from it. The 





° ° ° > 
roof is hinged and has a fair 


pitch to the rear, where a 
hasp and pin keep it down. 

By studying Fig. 1, prac- 
tically all construction : 
questions will be answered. ; 
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“St Posts -* 
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For instance, the house 
is placed on short posts set 
in the ground. All of the 
lumber used is one inch 
thick and matched. The 
floor is double thickness. 
Each chute is covered and 
has a sliding door held in 
place by grooving the sides, 
or by narrow cleats. 

The den is within the 
house itself. “his is made 
of double thickness walls 
with sawdust, cork or chafi 
placed between them. It 
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has an opening in the rear - 
side and the top is remov- 
able. By raising the roof 
and with the chute doors.closed to keep the animal 
or animals inside, they can be dealt with,with ease. 

Fig. 2 shows a good way to énclose the house. 
The inside pen is of woven wire set in the ground. 
This is shown in detail in Fig. 3. The pen is 
about 30 x 15 feet. Provitle a door or gate. 

The outer pen or fence is not essential but will 
prevent a possible escape. If an animal does 
escape from the inside pem his presence will be at 
once detected in the larger enclosure, and he can be 
driven back before escape to the fields és possible. 

The detail shows that the fence .extends several 
feet below the surface of the ground and thatthe 
lower edge is bent inward. Thus, if an animal 
tries to dig his way out, his claws will encounter 
the wire mesh and his efforts will be thwarted. 
For the same reason the top edge is also laid over 
upon arms built out from the post tops. The 
woven wire can be ordinary chicken fencing, or 
special woven metal fabric of two-inch mesh. 


a 


Scouting game: The players are posted at different 
points of the playground, as far away from each 
other as possible. The teacher or leader then 
hands a ‘‘dispatch’’ or other missive to the first 
player. This player runs as quickly as he can and 
delivers the dispatch to the player at the next point, 
who carries it on to the next, and so on; until the 
last one to receive the dispatch returns with it to 
the teacher. Each runner, having safely delivered 
the dispatch into the next player's hands, “walks 
back to the starting point. 

The game is to see in how short a time the 
dispatch can be carried round’ the playground. 


Fig. 2 
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Club 


| Young Folks’ Sketch 








a 


of our young folks. To join: Send a 
etch of the month’s special subject. 
Sketches must be drawn in lead-pencil, on 

paper or cardboard 3 x 5% inches and reach 

us by August 22. No sketch will be returned 
unless stamped addressed envelope is sent 
with sketch. Four prizes will be awarded 
each month: One $1 prize, one fifty-cent 
prizé, and two twenty-five-cent prizes. 
Subject No. 20, for August, is ‘Our Flag.” 

Sketches must be drawn from the actual 

object. Use paper without lines. First 

make the outline, just as carefully as you 
can. Use a hard pencil. After outline is 
correctly drawn, take a soft pencil and shade. 

See that you have contrast. Do not hurry. 

Take your time and do it right. 


O'et'ex ‘T: To train the eyes and hands 
~ 

















Prize winners of Subject No. 18 were: 


First, C. Wilson, Missouri. _ Second, 
Irene Seelinger, Missouri. Third, Mary M. 
Park, Pennsylvania. Fourth, Frederick 
Klimack, Pennsylvania. 

The following received honorable mention: 
Rachel Bughman, Kansas; Uno R. Hiltunen, 
Michigan; Mary Marshall, Illinois; Nellie 
Lamborn, Idaho; John Lewis, Ohio; Galena 
Raaen, South Dakota; Ruth Paulson, Cali- 
fornia; Amanda Pagel, Wisconsin; Adele 
Gertrude Temple, Massachusetts; and Steven 
Toth, New York. 

Always write your name on the back of 
your sketch. Send sketches to Young Folks’ 
Sketch Club, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Something To Answer 











1. How do earthworms breathe? 

2. How do young earthworms come into 
this world? 

3. Do birds have teeth? 

4. How many kinds of ants are known? 


Answers to July Questions 


1. The orioles, bobolinks, and red-winged 
a 
. Snakes and hawks. 
From New Jersey southward. 
. Blackbirds, 
. Generally they do; 
they eat many insects. 

—_———_@—————_—— 


The Rising Wolf Clan of Wideawakes No. 
704 is collecting material to make bird boxes, 
and is also building a clan house. We have 
eleven members and each has an Indian 
name. All our members are collecting 
stamps. I keep a bird diary and feed the 
birds. Paul Perkins 4@y, Ohio. 


When our martins were just learning to 
fly, I heard a great disturbance among them. 
I went out and saw that a snake was trying 
to swallow one of the young birds. We 
killed the snake. F., Wisconsin. 


Orta ot 


although at times 





The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
900,055 good folks have signed this. 
Cepy the pledge, sign your name and address, 
enclose ten cents, send it to us, and your 
hame will be enrolled and the club button 
and twenty-page guide sent you. If a two- 
color Certificate of Membership is desired, 
send twenty-five cents additional. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
peenadelphia, Pa. 
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For You—A Free Test 


The way to prettier teeth, new safety, 
new delights 


This offers your home some- 
thing everybody prizes—whiter, 
cleaner, safer teeth. It has 
brought these benefits to~ mil- 
lions, the world over. The results 
are seen in every circle now. 

Make this free test. Learn 
what-this method means to you 
and yours. 


Film must be combated 


Film is the great tooth enemy 
—that viscous film you feel. Un- 
der old-way cleaning, methods, 
much of it clings and stays. 

Film becomes discolored, then 
forms dingy, clinging coats. That 
is why so many teeth look cloudy. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. Germs 
breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 

You can better escape those 
troubles by efficiently fighting 
film. 

Dental science has now found 
effective film combatants. One 
disintegrates the film at all 
stages of formation. One re- 
moves it without harmful scour- 
ing. 

Able authorities have proved 
these methods effective. A new- 





Protect the Enamel 
Pepsodent disintegrates. the film, 
then removes it with an agent far 
softer than enamel. Never use a 
film combatant which contains 
harsh grit. 


Pepsadént 


The New- Day Dentifrice 


Based on modern research. Now 
advised by leading dentists 
the world over. 














type tooth paste has been cre- 
ated to apply them daily. The 
name is Pepsodent. 

People the world over have 
adopted this method, because of 
evident results. Leading den- 
tists of some 50 nations are ad- 
vising it today. 


None who see can doubt 


Pepsodent effects are seen and 
felt at once, It does more than 
fight film. It multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva, there to neu- 
tralize mouth acids. It multi- 
plies the ptyalin in saliva, there 
to digest starch deposits on teeth. 
These combined effects bring at 
once a new conception of clean 
teeth. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth become whiter as the 
film-coats disappear. 

Then you will realize what a 
tooth paste should accomplish. 
Cut out coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free ™ 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. “4 — 8S. Wabash. Ave., 
Chicago, 11 


Mail 10- ace Tube of Pepsodent to 





“Only one tube to a family. 
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Quickly cooled, soothed and healed with 
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Does the face in your 
mirror register 


HAPPINESS? 





AN you smile because you 

see your complexion does you 
justice? Is your reflection quite 
satisfactory? 


Armand created a Cold Cream 
Powder that has helped women all 
over the world to find happiness 
through Beauty. Armand under- 
stands how much it means to a woman 
to be comfortably “conscious that she 
is looking her best. Armand Cold 
Cream Powder gives to the skin a 
natural loveliness that lasts. Because 
of "a dinging cal — =: powder 
has a ty that it on 
till you wash it off. You will Gnd it 
remarkably satisfactory for complexions 
exposed to all sorts of weather. 

Armand is made in White, Pink, 
Creme, Brunette and Tint Natural. 
It has a charming perfume and is finer 
and softer than any powder you ever 
tried. $1.00 a box. 


Send 25¢ for se! Week-end Package 
containing eight of the Armand aids 
and the “Creed of Beauty.” 
ARMAND—Des Moines 
Address in Canada: 

Armand, Limited—St. Thomas,Ontario 
No a where purchased—if any Armand 
product not entirely please 
take it back and your > be wilh be ee aes 





ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-Dhe - PINK: & ‘WHITE : BOXES 








home. 300 Power. 

Brilliant. White light—soft, restful to eyes. 

naeae safety, brilliancy of electricity. 1-10th 
cost, 20 times ip Setgater than wick lam 

ee healthful. ye AH operate. No smoke. 

No poet. ei, odor. w priced. Guaranteed. 







o'r coarelners. Full or spare 
185 No experecnce 5 needed. Profits start 
first day. Vivian made $400 in 39 days. No @ 
ebarge for territory. Write fo r Special Outfit Offer. 
AKRON LAMP Co., 208 Lamp Bidg.. Akron, OQ. 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Ty 288-page book on Stammering and 
hows its Cause and Cure.” It tells nw 1 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 


79SS Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. il. St., indianapolis 
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Saves Time and Money 


Therefore, the oe ae Our Folks to write for 

help whenever need he more you use National 

Service a o4 will get from your subscrip- 

tion to The*Farm Journal, the more peace of mind 

you will have and the more momey you will make 
save. 
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What Do You Want To Know? _ } 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps of research investigators 
and practical workers and advisers, are at the command of each and every one of 
They are prepared to answer inquiries and give advice on questions re- 
ferring to any branch or phase of farm work, farm life, farm home, farm activities : 
or general farm conditions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), this 


National Service 


: uestions are answered in The Farm Journal if of interest to the general reader. 
; thers are answered in personal letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied by a 
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Questions of General 


Interest 
Answered by Experts 
Fighting Rose Pests 


LEASE advise what to spray roses 
with to get the upper hand.of mildew 
and insects. D. R. 


A dormant spray of lime sulphur solu- 
tion, one gallon to every eight or ten of 

water, is applied to the plants in early spring 
just before the canes or shoots show green 
foliage. This will kill eggs of green aphis 
and aid in the control of mildew. Later 
applications of 40 per cent nicotine sulphate, 
in the strength of one part to 1,000 parts 
water, to which is added a little diluted soap, 
may be made to control green aphis. Such 
material should be sprayed directly on the 
body of the aphis to kill it. 

Dilute lime-sulphur solution, one part to 
thirty or forty parts water, can be applied 
to the foliage to further aid in the control 
of mildew. Dry flowers of sulphur may be 
sprinkled on wet foliage to combat mildew, 
but this’ material sticks to the leaves and 
gives them a bad appearance. For destroy- 
ing chewing insects of the foliage, one ounce 
of arsenate of lead (powdered) in three gal- 
lons of water is used as a spray. 


Young City Man Wants To Farm 


I am a young man, unmarried, with a 
common school education. I live with my 
father on a five-acre tract, in the edge of a 
city. We farm this tract, but there is not 
enough work to keep us both busy. The 
problem before me is whether to get a 
job in a factory, which I can get at good 
wages, and with short hours, or to go out 
in the country and start in as a farm hand, 
with longer hours, and smaller pay. I 
like farming, and would rather work on a 
farm than in a factory. What would you 
advise? 

If you will get a job on a good farm, save 
your wages, which you can do more easily 
than if you worked in the city, invest your 
money in teams and implements when you 
have enough for that purpose, and then be- 
come a tenant on a good farm, you can 
ultimately become the owner of a good farm 
of your own. In nine cases out of ten a man 
who follows this course is better off at fifty 
years of age than one who stays at work in 
the city. It is nearly impossible to save 
money on wages in town, because there are 
so many temptations to spend it. Saving 
money is not difficult in the country. Very 
few men remain-farm laborers, on wages. 
Most of them become their own masters in 
time. On the other hand, very few city 
wage-earners ever rise above the wage level. 
Chances are best on the farm, in spite of the 
long hours a farmer must work to get ahead. 


Wages for Picking Berries 


What wages are generally paid for picking 
raspberries? Are pickers paid by the day 
or by the box? :M 


Wages for berry picking are not the same 
in all parts of the country. Some of the 
Washington pickers got two cents a pound 
last summer, plus one-half cent a pound 
bonus. That is, two and one-half cents a 
pound if they stayed all during the picking 
season. New Jersey pickers got three cents 
a pint, with no bonus. The bonus system 
seems to be used generally in W ashington, as 
witness the wages paid for other crops in the 
Bellingham section: 

Blackberries, 1 cent a pound and 1% cent 





bonus. Strawberries,§144 cents a pound. 
Loganberries, 1 cent a pound and % cent 
bonus. Currants, 1 cent a pound and 44 cent 


bonus. Beans (Refugee) 1 cent a pound and 
14 cent bonus. 

Prices in the Puyallup section, Washing- 
ton, last summer were as follows: 

Strawberries, for shipping, 30 cents a 
crate. Hulled for cannery, 45 cents. Bonus, 
5 cents. 

Raspberries, for shipping, 40 cents a crate. 
For cannery, 50 cents. Bonus, 10 cents. 





Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 


Compensation for Injured Farm 
Hand 


I am hired by a farmer, fo do all kinds of 
farm work. I was injured in breaking a 
colt for him. Can I collect for my in- 
juries? R.S., Towa. 

Under the law of Iowa, a farmer who em- 
ploys one hired man for general work on the 
farm is liable to the hired man for injuries 
sustained by him in the course of his em- 
ployment only where such injuries are due to 
some fault on the part of the farmer. Under 
this state of the law, the farmer would not 
be liable for an injury to the hired man in 
breaking a colt unless the injury were due td 
some negligence on the part of the farmer, 
as, for example, in not furnishing the hired 
man with proper harness or with proper 
assistance. 


Buying Land at Tax Sale 


I*bought a piece of land at tax sale, and 
my father tells me I have wasted my 
money, because I can not get title to the 
land. What is the law on this? 

Maryland, L.S. 


Under the law of Maryland, a landowner 
whose land has been sold for taxes has twelve 
months from date of sale within which to 
redeem his.property. If he fails to redeem 
by the expiration of that time, the purchaser 
is entitled to a deed and to possession of the 
property; but he is not entitled to possession 
until he gets his deed. 

Your father is probably correct in saying 
that you have wasted your money. Even if 
you get a deed to the property, it will carry 
with it no warranty of title. It will convey 
to you only such interest as the person had 
in the property for whose failure to pay the 
taxes it was sold. Many of these sales are 





| During the canning season last sum- 
mer, Lillian, aged three years, was 
watching her mother fill the jars. When 
she noticed a jar without a rubber, she 
exclaimed ‘‘Why, Mama, this jar has 


not got its garter on”’ 
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made of land that has been assessed to the 
wrong person, and since he has no interest in 
the land at all, the purchaser at the tax sale 
gets nothing. In fact, buying land at a 
delinquent tax sale without first having had 
an investigation made by a lawyer is the 
rankest kind of gambling, with the chances 
largely in favor of losing one’s money. 





Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. H. H. Havner 


Horse Lame from Ringbone 


I have a horse that has aringbone. It has 
been fired and blistered and neither treat- 
ment seems to have done any good. Can 
you advise me what is best to do? J. J. M. 


Either the application of a blister or the 
use of the firing iron is the best procedure in 
treating a ringbone. If you have carried out 
both of these in a careful and thorough man- 
ner, you have done as much as you can do 
without the use of the operating knife. In 
some cases it does prove advisable in a valu- 
able horse for a nerving operation to be em- 
ployed, which will tend to remove the pain 
existing as a result of the growth of bone 
cells. This operation, needless to say, must 
be done by a competent veterinarian, and I 
should say also that it may result in certain 
bad features, but in some cases it works out 
very well and the pain is relieved so the horse 
will go sound on the affected foot. 


Worm and Tonic Mixture for Sheep 


I have sheep with stomach worms. Is 
there any medicine I ean pit out in salt 
or feed that they can run to, that will 
kill the worms and not injure the sheep? 
D. B. W 


A mixture which will serve as a preventive 
for worm infestation consists of the following 
ingredients: 

Salt, 100 pounds; copperas, 2 pounds; 
sulphur, 2 pounds; powdered gentian, 1 
pound. Mix, use as a lick and keep dry. 

Please bear in mind that no tonic mixture 
has complete curative properties. If your 
flock is badly infested with stomach worms 
you should give the copper sulphate treat- 
ment. The use of nicotine sulphate is also 
giving pretty good results. Both these 
treatments have been described in The Farm 
Journal. 


Health Questions 
Answered by F. W. St. John, M. D. 


J. B. W., Mass.: The ‘“‘salts’’ used in 
making Dakin’s solution can be purchased 
under various trade names. Your druggist 
can inform you as to the kind he can most 
easily obtain. 


G. R., Pa.: Cocoa-butter will sometimes 
(if rubbed in daily) help to eradicate wrinkles, 
on the theory that it deposits fat in the 
locality. The only way to ascertain whether 
the kidneys are acting normally is to have the 
urine examined. 


H. H. O., Calif.: As eggs contain choles- 
terin they are not advised for one who has a 
tendency to inflammation of the gall-bladder 
or gall-stones. 


Mrs. H. K., Wis.: There is no remedy for 
backache unless it is administered to relieve 
the cause of the backache. As soon as the 
cause can be found the remedy can be used. 


J.T.R., Mexico: Insulin treatment is not 
very costly and the remedy can be obtained 
in almost any large city. The patient is 
allowed to administer it himself after a due 
course of instruction. As to the knowledge 
being spread, it is found in medical journals, 
but the remedy i is not a safe one to use except 
by those skilled in the technique. 


2 HM. Mich.: A good remedy for 
Sonic bronchitis i is as follows: Equal parts 
of Sirup of the Hypophosphites Comp. and 
Sirup of Hydriodic acid, one per cent. Dose: 
Two saver in one-half glass of water 
after each meal. 


J.O.S., Me.: A “shock’’ to the nervous 
System following a fall may or may not be 
Serious. I would suggest strychnine sulphate 
tablets 1/60 grain each, one after eating. 


E. C. H., Ind.: I do not know of any firm 
Selling violet ray apparatus purchased by the 
ernment. Perhaps you would prefer a 
oe o which may "3 purchased from $15 
ards. 








Makin Your Own 


Vinegar 





EGS, barrels and fermentation! Do you 
remember the foaming crocks in the old 
summer kitchen? Well, that was where mother 
started the year’s supply of vinegar. Some- 
times it worked, and sometimes it didn’t. In 
those days folks thought the weather had 
something to do with it.» Now they know that, 
if the whole thing is started right, and no 
mistake made later, they’ll have good vinegar. 
The first step is to obtain the apple juice. 
Outside of seeing to it that the apples are clean 
and free from worms, leaves and grass, be sure 
that they are just ripe. This is important 
because, if the fruit is either too green or too 
ripe, it very likely lacks the proper amount of 
sugar to make good vinegar. And if you add 
any sugar you are violating the national pro- 
hibition law, which considers such a mixture a 
‘‘mash fit for distillation.” 


Strain the Cider 


After crushing the apples and pressing out the 
juice, let the juice stand for a few days in stone 
crocks. Then the clear part can be drawn off 
by means of a common rubber tube used as a 
siphon. Some successful vinegar makers strain 
the liquid through a clean cloth while it is 
being drawn so as to prevent any sediment 
from coming through. 

Never use an old vinegar barrel, but if you 
are forced to do so, first wash it thoroughly 
several times with boiling water. Ten and 
twenty-gallon casks are the handiest for farm 
use. Fill each cask about three-quarters full, 
cover the opening of the cask with a heavy 
cheese-cloth and let stand at a temperature of 
about 70°, but do not cork the cask tightly. 

When the vinegar is wanted in a short time, 
yeast should be added since this hastens the 
fermentation. Take good, fresh yeast, and 
add one cake for every five gallons of cider. 
Before adding the yeast to the entire amount, 
add it.to a quart or two of juice and stir it until 
it is thoroughly mixed with the liquid. A few 
days after the yeast has been added violent 
fermentation will start and continue for a 
number of days. When the frothing and foam- 
ing and other signs of fermentation have prac- 
tically stopped, the liquid should be allowed to 
stand for at least a month and if: possible 
longer. The sediment which has been formed 
should be allowed to settle, the upper clear 
liquid siphoned off as before, and the thicker 
liquid at the bottom can be strained. 

The product now is ready for the second 
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stage of fermentation. Again we must make 
use of those little beings called bacteria. But 
they are a different kind than those used in 
the first stage. Bacterium No. 1 thrived be st 
without air; bacterium No. 2 will not grow 
without air. A good supply of air is necessarv, 
but not too much, since evaporation would 
take too much of the cider. A hole or two in 
the top covered with cheese-cloth will do. 


The “Mother” of Vinegar 


At the surface of the liquid the ‘‘mother”’ of 
vinegar, produced by the action of the bacteria, 
is formed and should not be disturbed. If 
good, white, mother of vinegar left over from 
good old vinegar can be had, a little of this will 
start off the new supply quite a bit faster than 
if you wait until the new growth develops; but 
do not use any brownish ‘mother,’ since 
this shows the presence of harmful ingredients. 

This final process is very slow. Three 
months is the minimum time necessary; a year 
is more probable. Keep the containers and 
contents.in a room with a temperature of 65° 
to 75°, for temperatureinfluences the amount 
of time required. As mentioned above, be 
very careful that the containers are not 
touched, since disturbance of the ‘‘mother”’ will 
cause it to sink, and so much more time is 
necessary till new ‘‘mother’’ is formed. 

If the vinegar is to be sold, a sample should 
first be sent to the State Department of 
Agriculture, or to the State Agricultural Col- 
lege. There is no simple way of testing the 
strength of the vinegar at home, and a 4 per 
cent acetic acid test is necessary to sell the 
vinegar. W: P. M. 





Tractor Insurance 


Tractor owners will want to know about the 
change in the methods of writing tractor in- 
surance in Kansas. Under the old schedule, 
in effect for some years, fire and tornado in- 
surance on tractors had to be written in 
separate policies and the rate varied with the 
age of the machine, the older the tractor the 
higher the rate. 

Under the schedule just approved by the 
Kansas insurance department farm tractors 
may be covered in the same policies as other 
farm machinery, and at one and one-half times 
the standard farm machinery rate. There is 
no increase in the rates according to the age 
of the tractor. The new schedule acts as a 
reduction in the rates on farm tractors and does 
not bring about any increase from the present 
rates. A new tractor is charged at approxi- 
mately the same rate under the new as the old 
schedule and a tractor one year old or older 
gets the benefit of a material reduction. 

The new schedule has been approved by the 
state insurance department and is effective 
now. Walter E. Schram. 
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Resalts. Promptness Assured. Send draw- 
ing or model for examination of Patent Office records. 
Watson E. Coleman,’ Patent Lawyer, 644 G St. Washington, D. C. 


IWAN Post Hole + wen AUGER 
Most vay, operated test earth auger made. 
Sizes 3 to 16 inch; hye See your 

— hardware or implement 
dealer. Look for IWAN 

BROS. on handle casting. 


. Not sold by, ma mail order 
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Red pana a Enlargements, 
Ry Swollen Tissues, 


Curbs, Filled Tendons, Soreness 
from Bruises or Strains; stops 
Spavin Lameness, allays pain. Does 
not blister, remove the hair, or lay 
‘up the horse. $2.50 a bottle at 
druggists or delivered. Book 1 R free. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc,, 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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medicines. Ginger comes from India; 

olive-oil from Spain and Greece; the 
camphor trees grow in Japan and Formosa 
iodin is a by-product of Chile’s nitrates; oil of 
lemon is from Nice; oil of lavender is made in 
Genoa. The Banda Isles supply the essence of 
nutmeg. Epsom salts comes from Epsom, 
England; milk of magnesia from Greece, Italy 
and India. The old standby, castor-oil—but 
why spoil your whole day? 


[: takes the entire world to supply us with 


Do you have an antimacassar on the back 
of your chair? If so, do you know why 
they call it an antimacassar? Here is the 
why: Years ago Our Folks were just as 
afraid of getting bald as Our Folks are 
today, so great-grandfather put macassar 
oil on histhair, and great-grandmother, to 
save her chairs, put the anti on the macas- 
sar. See? 


Never bring a kerosene can near a stove 
which has a fire in it, and never pour kero- 
sene into a stove whether the fire is out or 
not. Many people have been burned to 
death trying that experiment. If you per- 
sist in the very foolish habit of using kero- 
sene for kindling a fire, only do so by 
pouring it on the wood fuel before it is put 
into the stove, and do that far from the 
stove or any open flame. 


While there is no substitute as good as 
the egg, we should be grateful that none of 
the substitutes are as bad as some of the 
eggs. So say we all 


Well, Theresa, you want to know why a 
rainbow can only be seen after or while it 
is raining. As we're nice to all girls, 
bobbed hair or otherwise, here goes: The 
drops of water in the atmosphere break up 
the white light from the sun into the seven 
primary colors, violet, indigo, blue, green, 
yellow, orange and red. The rain-drops act 
the same as a prism of glass, when it is 
held up to the light. So, one sees that it is 
necessary for the sun 
to be shining, and the 
atmosphere to con- 
tain drops of water 
in order for a rain- 
bow to appear. 


Here are three 
good points for farm- 
ers to remember in 
considering horses 
and horse breeding. 
Dr. H.E. Bemis, Iowa 
State College, says: 

“Start with the 
best blood and con- 
formation possible.”’ 

‘Keep horses 
straight in feet and 
legs and free from 
disease."’ 

“Provide plenty of 
waterand goodfood.”’ 





Two brothers— 
call them William 
rome Henry, although 
being good business 
men, were absolutely 
ignorant in so far as 
book-learning goes, 
not even being able 
to tell the fime of 
day, so that a clock 
being entirely useless 
to them, was not 
among their posses- 
sions. However, the 
idea of having a good 
gold watch took their fancy, and so one was 
purchased to be owned jointly and carried by 
each on alternate weeks. 

One hot afternoon as they were weeding 
the corn, Henry paused and, wiping the mois- 
ture from. his face, Abdserved, ‘ “Wonder what 
time tis.’ William, whose week it was to 
earry the watch, leaned on his hoe handle and, 
producing the glittering timepiece, held it 





This dear little girl is now 
quite a big farmerette. We 
kept the picture because 
she was so cute. Mr. Bence, 
of Massachusetts, is the 
one who remembered us 
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out toward his brother with a flourish saying, 
“Wall, thar she be.” **‘Darn if she ain’t,”’ re- 
plied Henry, whereupon they took their cus- 
tomary glance at the sun and resumed work. 


In forty-six states, last year,'licenses were 
granted to 4,495,007 persons who paid 
$5,633,410 for the privilege of hunting or 
fishing or both. 


Our Kiddies 





Anna Eva enjoys The Farm Journal. 
She lives in Mexico, where her 
father, S. M. Handley, is employed 











mg is a little kiddie who lives on 

yoming homestead, seventy- 

rt miles from the nearest rail- 

road town. Dan De Wald sent 
it to us 


Here is a rhubarb leaf that will be hard to 
beat. It measured thirty-four and one-half 
inches one way and twenty-six inches the 
other way. This rhubarb leaf was raised by 
M. D. Mazelin, of Indiana. 


Our motto out this way is, “Signs of life 
and activity; every bone in the body works 
but the jaw- -bone. “ D. C., Minnesota. 











Robert Snell, of Ohio, is 
evidently very fond of the 
little piggies. Isn’t he a 
dear? Robert Wellbaum, coats of red and 
one of Our Folks, mailed 
this picture in to us 


The Tempting of Eve 
Why did the wife of Adam eat the apple, 
Tricked by the serpent’s lies? 
They know who dwell in Afric’s tropic moun- 
tains, 
For they are woman-wise. 


This is the way they tell the Eden story: 
The serpent said to Eve, 
‘‘Why is the fruit of this one tree denied 
thee?’’ 
But she could not conceive. 


The serpent fixed his baleful gaze upon 
her-— 
His eyes were like-a knife— 
“The fairest fruit of all is kept by Adam 
To give his second wife.”’ 


The eyes of Eve were lit by scornful laughter. 
Her red lips proudly curled— 
“IT know thou liest. There is no other 
woman 
Besides me in the world.” 


Again he turned his narrow eyes upon her 
With still, unholy glee, 
Then gliding sw iftly o'er the lovely green- 
sward, 
He whispered, ‘‘Come and see.”’ 


Beyond the garden lay a stretch of water, 
Untroubled, clear and cool; 
And follewing at his tail, Eve saw with 
wonder 
A woman in the pool. 


She did not know it was her own reflection. 
With sudden terror mute, 
And red with rage, she fled back to the 
garden 


And plucked the fatal fruit. 


The serpent now is but a superstition, 
And Eden just a name, 
The tree of knowledge lives but in tradition, 
But Eves. . are just the same! 
Claribel W eeks Avery. 


Our farm being 
twelve miles out in 
the country by the 
shortest road, it was 
very difficult to get 
a painter to come out 
and paint our house 
and barns. The work 
had to be done, and 
we decided to do it 
ourselves. We got 4 
good brand of pre- 
pared paint, some 
brushes, putty and 
putty-knife, and 2 
good extension lad- 
der, and went at it. 
We found that the 
paint needed a little 
thinning and bought 
several gallons of 
linseed-oil and tur- 
pentine for that pur- 
pose. : 

By starting right 
after harvesting, and 
working at it when 
other things did not 
crowd, we got it all 
done before cold 
weather set in. The 
buildings look real 
good, with their two 


white, and we saved 
more than $100 by 
acting as our own 
painters. Paintingis not hard work. £.L.V. 


Are you a milk drinker? If not, you should 
be. Milk is one of our best drinks, if not the 
best. If you do not want milk to sour, keep 
it cool, clean and covered continually. Some 
folks forget that. Remember, too, that sour 
milk, buttermilk and sour cream are very val- 
uable in cooking. Do not waste any. 
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12 Piece Kitchen |ssessraietsss\| eq@D” G iH Compination Cooker 


Set- White 
Enamel Handles 
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53 Pieces 


D NO 


Here is your chance to try a High-Grade Combination Cocker. See how they 
Panelled Aluminum Set at my risk. Send save fuel, time and labor. Experience 
the coupon today. The complete set the pleasure in handling and the profit 
will be sent you immediately. Begin at in using all the pieces. Enjoy the clean, 
once to use it. Learn the difference be- spick-and-span appearance the 53 pieces 
tween percolator coffee and coffee-pot | give your kitchen. The 10-quart dish 
coffee. Know the many uses of the Big pan is also a large, desirable piece and 
Combination Roaster and the 6-qt. is not included with similar sets. 


Special Sale Price $16.95 


Former Price $25 


Easy Monthly Payments 


You must be satisfied with its High Quality, its Low Price, its Easy Terms. You 
must be delighted with its Shining Beauty, its High Efficiency. If your satisfaction 
is not thorough, no matter how much you have used the set during the 30 days, you 


can returnit. Important! Every 


like in finish. All pieces are seam 


iece is genuine high-grade pure aluminum, mirror- 


om. sanitary, easy to clean. Will not flake, crack, 


chip, or peel. EACH AND EVERY PIECE IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE 
ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION. Heats rapidly, evenly, so saves fuel. Heavier 
and better than ordinary grades. Made of heavy, extra hard high-grade Aluminum; 
will give years of Honest, Faithful Service. All the articles are of a large serviceable 
size. Every article is the kind that you will use often. Must not be confused with 
ordinary sets that include many useless thin pieces. You must judge this set by its 
big value, rather than its little price. And this you can do during your 30 Days’ 


FREE! 


12-PIECE KITCHEN SET 

If you send your order for the 
Aluminum Set quickly I will send 
you Absolutely ieee, a Very Useful 

ttractive 12-Piece Kitchen Set, 
with sanitary white enamel handles. 
THE SET CONSISTS OF: 14%-in. 
meat fork; Measuring and mixing 
spoon; Ice pick; Pot and pan scraper 
and brush; Egg and mayonnaise 
beater; Can and bottle opener; Mix- 
ing and draining spoon; Apple corer, 
Paring knife and fish scaler; Pan 
cake turner; Potato and vegetable 
qesher; Spatula and cake lifter; 

ust proof nickel plated wall rack. 
All pieces hang on wall rack within 
@Casy reach. 








Trial. 

SEND NO MONEY — Fill out the coupon; 
the complete set will soon be on its way to you. 
Pay only $1.00 on delivery, plus the small trans- 
portation charge. Use the 53 pieces for 30 Days. 
If your satisfaction is not complete return the set; 
your $1.00 and all transportation costs will be 
refunded. The trial will not cost you a penny. 
If you decide to keep the set send only $1.50 
monthly until you have paid us $16.95. Order No. 
RA2520. Former Price $25. Special Slashed Price 
$16.95. Terms $1.00 on delivery, $1.50 Monthly. 
Copyright, 1924, Spear & Co. NATHANIEL SPEAR, Pres. 


»> SPEAR & CO. <: 


DEPT. A-201 PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Home Furnishers for the People of America 
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High Grade Aluminum On 30 Days’ Trial 


THE 53 PIECES inside piece, capacity 144 qts., 


outside piece, capacity 2 qts., 
9-Piece Colonial Panelled roaster and cover (3 pes.) 
of large capacity. 11 uses— 1 1-qt. lipped sauce pan 
diam. 1014 ins.—6 ins. high. 1 2-qt. lipped sauce pan; 1 10-qt. 
Inside milk pan 2}4 ins. high,. dish pan, diameter 15 in. 
814 ins. in diam. 1 Colander, diameter 9% in. 
1 Colonial panelled percolator 2 Bread pans, 934 x 5) in. 
with inset, capacity 7 cups 2 Colonial panelled salt and 


(2 pes.) pepper shakers 

1 Colonial panelled six-qt. com- 1 Colonial panelled toothpick 
bination cooker, 12 uses. Pud- _ holder 3 Measuring spoons 
ding pan, strainer or colander, 1 Measuring cup 1 Fry pan 
casserole or bake dish, convex 1 Sugar shaker 1 Tea ball 
kettle, preserving kettle, self- 1 Combination funnel, 5 sepa- 


basting roaster, combination rate uses (6 pcs.) 

cooker, corn popper or corn Combination biscuit and 
flake toaster, cereal cooker or doughnut cutter (2 pes.) 
double boiler, steamer set, Coffee or tea strainer 

cake tube, and panelled kettle 2 Jelly or layer cake pans with 


—-_ _ 


cover (5 pes.) loose bottoms, diam. 10 in. 
1 Colonial panelled six-qt. tea (4 pes.) 
kettle and cover (2 pes.) 2 Pie plates—diameter 10 in. 


1 Colonial panelled double boiler; 1 Lemon juice extractor 





Don’t buy Anything Anywhere until you see my Big Free Book. It shows 
Thousands of Bargains in Furniture and Everything for the Home. My 
Prices are the Lowest. I give the Longest Time to Pay and a Money Back 
Bond with Everything I sell. SEND FOR BIG FREE BOOK TODAY. A 
Post Card will bring it. 


SEEBSBBBEBRBRBRBBES 
a SPEAR & CO. DEPT.A-201 | SEND NO MONEY] 
a ._, PITTSBURGH, PA. — 
Send me at once the 53-piece Colonial Panelled Aluminum Set and Free 12- 
@ piece Kitchen Set as described above. I agree to pay $1.00 on delivery of 
complete set (plus small transportation cost). It is understood that if at the 
end of 30 days’ trial I decide to keep it, I will send you $1.50 monthly. Order 
No. RA2s520. Price $16.95. Title remains with you until paid in full. Send 
your Big Free Catalog also 

















@ Name..........+-.55. . eae ... Occupation... 


. R. F. D., Box No. or Street and No. ............ 
B® Post Office F ae ee epee ey ye State ‘ 
‘“ If shipping point is different from post office fill in line below 


Send shipment to. . ERE oe RE AP ee yn ee eT 
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Pattern No. 542 

















Facsimile of Gold-Seal 
that is pasted on the 
face of every guaranteed 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug 







“There youare, old rug — just as spick and span as new | 


Nouldn’t you be all smiles, too? It’s 
plain that this woman doesn’t mind clean- 
ing her kitchen floor! With a few brisk 
strokes of the damp mop she has made her 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug as spotless and 
bright as new, in no time at all. 


These easy-to-clean rugs are made with- 
out seams of a firm, waterproof material. 
They never need any fastening yet always 
stay just where you want them. 


You must see Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs 
to appreciate their beauty of colors and 
variety of artistic designs. Your dealer 
will be glad to show you appropriate pat- 
terns for every room in the house, from 
the kitchen to the living-room. And thrifty 


Gold Seal 
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women like the very low prices of these 
durable, sanitary rugs! 


Popular Sizes— Low Prices 


6 x 9 ft.$ 9.00 The patterns illus- 1%4x3 ft.$ .60 
7%4x 9 fe. 11.25 trated are made in 
72Xx t. ed the five large sizes 3 x3 ft. 1.40 
9 «x9 ft 13,50 only. The —-, 3 4 ft. 1.9 
. 4 c rugs are made in K x 4% tt. 95 
9 x 10% ft. 15.75 patterns to harmo- _ as ” 
9 xI2 fe. 1800 nize with them. > 6; fr. 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


There is only one guaranteed nationally 
advertised Gold-Seal Congoleum. Don’t 
be misled into buying a substitute! Look 
for the Gold Seal when you buy! 


ConcoLEuM CoMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Kansas City Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd....... Montreal 


Philadelphia 
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Pattern No. 534 Pattern No. 518 








